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THE LIBRARY AND THE PEACE MOVEMENT 


It has been the policy of the Wisconsin library bulletin from time to time 
to suggest to librarians of the state that certain subjects be considered by them 
in conducting their libraries and in procuring material. The fact that we 
give place in the library bulletin to economic, sociological and even political 
subjects must not be understood as indicating that the Commission is anxious 
to change the Wisconsin librarians into economists, sociologists, or politicians. 
We still believe that the sole function of a library is to furnish the best read- 
ing matter to the residents of the community. But if seventy-five per cent 
of the business men of a city are interested in civic advancement, it is up to 
the librarian to have a clear perspective of the subject and to know its litera- 
ture; hence such a bulletin as no. 3 of vol. 7 which analyzes civic improve- 
ment and advancement work and suggests available material. If a large 
number of the thinking citizens of an entire state have their minds on sociol- 
ogical movements, it seems to the Commission to be the occasion for such a 
bulletin as no. 1 of vol. 7, treating of the library in its relation to social 
movements, and giving a list of material upon these subjects free or easily ob- 
tainable. A subject which will not soon be settled and which will continue 
to be discussed for some time is the big subject of war and peace—one upon 
which most librarians have little organized material. We are, therefore, 
including in this bulletin some comments upon various phases of the subject 
and a selected reading list of material. The subject has been taken up at the 
suggestion of Hon. William H. Hatton, chairman of the Commission, who has 
secured letters from many eminent men interested in the subject. 
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Frank <A. Hutchins, 
Frank A.. 2) ae 
Hutchins, whose enthusiastic effort 
eel accomplished so much in 
the pioneering period of the Wiscon- 
sin Library Commission, is now do- 
ing the same sort of work for the Ex- 
tension Division of the University of 
Wisconsin. While his new duties 
call for the active employment of the 
many excellent capabilities which he 
formerly exercised in the library 
field, he hag lost none of his interest 
in the subjects that formerly en- 
grossed his thought. His article 
Rural extension, which we publish in 
this issue, is evidence that he is still 
on the frontier. 


‘ pestis The Wisconsin  Tele- 
Libraries in . 
telephone phone Company is pre- 
buildings paring to take a splendid 
step toward the comfort, recreation 
and education of its employes. Some 
time since, Mr, F. J. Mayer, district 
commercial manager of the Wiscon- 
sin Telephone Company, called upon 
the secretary of the Commission stat- 
ing that it was the desire of the com- 
pany to establish a branch library in 
their various telephone buildings 
throughout the state and inquiring 
what cooperation this Commission 
and the local libraries could give such 
a project. In behalf of the public li- 
braries of the state, we assured him 
that he would have the most hearty 
cooperation in each case where the 
circumstances were such that it 
would be possible to establish an effi- 
cient branch in the telephone build- 
ing. The present situation, there- 
fore, is that the libraries of the state 
stand pledged to help in this move- 
ment. We feel sure that no library 
board will have a disposition to 
break the pledge which the Commis- 
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sion, without any legal authority, 
made in its behalf with the telephone 
company. More recently we wrote a 
letter to Mr. Mayer asking him for 
the present status of the plans of the 
company. The letter received in re- 
ply will be found printed among 
Notes of this issue and is worthy 
of careful perusal. We urge every 
library in the state to spare some of 
its beoks for this commendable enter- 
prise. If for any reason the local li- 
brary is not able to cooperate in the 
venture we suggest immediate cor- 
respondence with this Commission. 


The A.L.A. The annual conference 
conference of the American Library 
at Ottawa Association will be held 
this year at Ottawa, Canada, June 
26th to July 2nd. A very reason- 
able rate is obtainable, the fare from 
Chicago to Ottawa and return being 
only $20. A special Pullman train 
will be run from Chicago to Ottawa 
without change, leaving Chicago 
sometime in the afternoon of June 
25th arriving at Ottawa in the after- 
noon of the next day. Any one con- 
templating going with this party 
should notify John F. Phelan, Chi- 
cago Public Library. Attractive re- 
turn trips with low rates by way of 
Boston, New York, Niagara Falls, 
Washington, Norfolk, -and_ other 
places, will be announced later. It 
will be possible for those returning by 
way of Niagara Falls to make the 
trip from Buffalo to Detroit by boat 
without extra charge. 


One of the Commission 
workers has received a let- 
ter from a personal friend in a Wis- 
consin city asking her if there was 
anything which she could do to cheer 


Smile 
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up the librarian in the local public 
library. The lady writing is a warm 
friend of the librarian and fully ap- 
preciates her many excellent quali- 
ties. She writes the letter in sore 
distress, feeling that the librarian’s 
forbidding frown is rendering her 
in a measure a failure. We quote 
from a previous number of the bul- 
letin: ‘‘No librarian would take a 
contagious disease with her into the 
library. But bad temper, bad dis- 
position, bad expression of the face 
are more contagious, and contagious 
at longer range, than the measles. 
Consequently no librarian should 
take such contagious characteristics 
into her library. If she cannot get 
out of forbidding moods, she should 
get out of the library business. 
Therefore smile. If you look a 
smile, whether you feel it or not, you 
will presently find that you feel it 
and the smile will come naturally.’’ 


; During the library con- 
—— of ference held last July Mr. 
W. H. Kittle, secretary’ 

of the state board of normal school 
regents, in addressing the conference 
on Magazines and the interests clas- 
sified the Review of Reviews, with 
other periodicals, among the ‘‘con- 
servative magazines.’’ This address 
was in due course reported without 
comment in the library conference 
number of this bulletin. The sug- 
gestion has been made that this may 
be understood as a condemnation on 
the part of this Commission of this 
magazine which publishes much 
that is of great value to public 1i- 
braries. Printing a report of a 
speech does not, of course, in any 
manner endorse what is contained in 
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it. The classification was in no sense 
that of the Commission and must not 
be understood as such. 


The school  Decause of definite de- 
and library mands coming alike from 
reprint librarians and educators, 
we have reprinted as a separate the 
material produced in the January-— 
February bulletin treating of the 
problem of the cooperation between 
school and library. We suggest that 
a copy of this reprint ought to be in 
the hands of every school superin- 
tendent and principal in the state. 
If each librarian will send to the 
commission the names and addresses 
of those persons in the community 
who will most efficiently aid in this 
cooperative movement, this reprint, 
so long as the edition lasts, will be 
promptly forwarded. 


Is is, of course, profit- 
able that librarians should 
establish high standards 
as to what the public should read. 
Is there not danger, however, of over- 
doing this sort of thing? Intelligent 
adults are permitted to select their 
own gastronomic diet. Should they 
have no voice in choosing their liter- 
ary food? May the democratic judg- 
ment of the publie not have in lit- 
erary matters some of the wisdom 
which we concede to it in political 
fields? Is the library aristocracy in- 
fallible in its judgment? Is not the 
disdain which some librarians profess 
to have for fiction and for those who 
read it, a narrow affectation? Is in- 
formative literature under all cir- 
cumstances so much better than im- 
aginative? ‘May not the washerwo- 
man know what she needs better than 


Literary 
democracy 
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does the librarian? May she not at 
the end of a hard day’s work be 
helped more by a cheery novel than 
by a bulletin on washing compounds? 
Even a live, red-blooded boy may 
have some literary rights which a 
librarian is bound to respect. 


P. We are mailing to 
rofes- é a 

sional every library in the 
training state a copy of the cat- 
alog of the Library School of the 
University of Wisconsin, for 1911- 
1912. There are in every community 
persons who would make excellent 
librarians who have never had their 
attention called to the fact that it is 
possible to obtain professional train- 
ing for this work. The librarians 
owe to the profession the duty of 
keeping in mind the needs of the pro- 
fession and inviting into it persons 
of suitable capabilities. The attention 
of any one interested in the profes- 
sion should be called to the fact that 
there are several excellent library 
schools in operation, any of which 
would be glad to forward its catalog 
upon application. Some of these 
schools are: New York State Library 
School, Albany; Pratt Institute— 
School of Library Science, Brooklyn; 
Drexel Institute Library School, Phil- 
adelphia; Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Champaign; Train- 
ing School for Children’s Librarians, 
Pittsburgh; Training School of the 
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University of Syracuse, Syracuse; 
Simmons College, Department of Li- 
brary Science, Boston; Library 
School of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland; Southern Library 
School, Atlanta; Library School of 
the University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son; New York Public Library 
School, New York. 


The seventeenth Sum- 
Summer P 
session of mer Session of the Wis- 
pone f eonsin Library School 
(now officially known as 
the Library School of the University 
of Wisconsin) will be held in Madi- 
son, June 24 to August 2,1912. The 
Summer Session is conducted by the 
regular faculty in the quarters of 
the Library School, and is designed 
to meet the needs of librarians of 
small public and school libraries, and 
of those assistants in libraries of all 
rank and size who are unable to take 
advantage of the training offered by 
the full year’s course of study. 

As the object of the summer session 
is to train those already engaged in 
library work for more efficient ser- 
vice, only such candidates will be ad- 
mitted as come within this class. It 
is advised that those outside the state 
desiring admission, make early appli- 
cation, in order to be ready for any 
vacancies in the registration list. 
Further information will be sent up- 
on application. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE MOVEMENT 


By Lovis P. Lochner of the Staff of the World’s Peace Foundation. 


Alfred Fried, the noted German 
pacifist, in his monumental work en- 
titled, Handbuch der Friedensbeweg- 
ung, makes a fine distinction between 
three different uses of the word 
‘‘neace.’? He points out that in a 
biological sense peace denotes rest, 
inactivity, stagnation, as contrasted 
with contest, competition, life. Ina 
militaristic sense it means simply a 
truce, a cessation of violence, as op- 
posed to war. In neither of these 
senses does the peace worker use the 
word. To him a life of :activity 
and stagnation is as undesirable as 
is a life of armed peace, exacted at 
the point of the bayonet. From the 
standpoint of the pacifist peace de- 
notes international organization and 
erder as opposed to international an- 
archy. — 

In a word, the peace movement is 
nothing more than a movement for 
the extension of law and order to 
international affairs. Perhaps we 
should rather say, it is a movement 
for the extension of law and order to 
international political relations, for 
in other relations—commercial, scien- 
tific, religious, social, artistic, ete.,— 
the world is already much more thor- 
oughly organized than is commonly 
supposed. The astronomer, the 
chemist, the philosopher, the news- 
paper man, the banker, the merchant, 
the artist, the physician—I could 
name a hundred others—everyone is 
dependent upon international cooper- 
ation and international organization 
for results. An exceedingly interest- 


ing and suggestive publication issued 
annually by the Office Central des 
Institutions Internationals at Brus- 
sels, entitled ‘‘Annuaire de la Vie 
Internationale,’’ devotes over 1400 
pages to the merest enumeration and 
embryonic survey of existing inter- 
national organizations in every field 
of human endeavor. 

Contrasted with this highly devel- 
oped state of international cooper- 
ation in a multitude of lines is a most 
appalling rivalry between the politi- 
eal units in devising giant engines 
for each other’s destruction and 
slaughter and annihilation. Instead 
of international cooperation we find 
international estrangement, distrust, 
suspicion between the governments to 
be the rule. Our own government 
spends 72% of its income in prepara- 
tion for war and in paying for past 
wars, and only a meager 28% fon 
all its other functions. Europe, the 
home of culture, can afford but 68 
cents per capita per annum for ed- 
ueation, while little New Zealand, 
devoid of a big army and navy, can 
indulge in the expenditure of $4 per 
capita! 

To point out this strange incongru- 
ity between our actions in political 
relations and those in other fields, 
to work for an amelioration of the 
crushing burdens of modern arma- 
ment, and to offer arbitration as a 
means of settling disputes until in- 
ternational organization and interna- 
tional law shall have made even ar- 
bitration obsolete—this is the task of 
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the peace worker. It is neither a 
utopian scheme nor a radical one 
that he proposes. He does not de- 
sire that international competition 
cease, but that there be made possible 
the intensest of activity for the ad- 
vancement of humankind through the 
elimination of that terrible waste of 
money, labor, and production now 
occasioned by our big armies and na- 
vies. He does not expect peace with- 
in one year or a dozen years, nor 
does he believe that disarmament 
can be effected by one stroke of the 
pen. No one is more deeply sensi- 
tive of the tremendous task confront- 
ing him than is the pacifist. 

But overwhelming though the task 
appear, the steps already accom- 
plished are even more astounding. 
The first peace society in the world— 
that of New York—was not organized 
until 1815; the first national or- 
ganization—the American Peace So- 
ciety—had its inception as late as 
1828. Now every civilized country 
has scores of peace societies, and doz- 
ens of peace journals diffuse light 
respecting the evils of war and the 
best means of effecting its abolition. 
In the United States alone the Amer- 
icon Peace Society now has twenty 
branches and three auxiliaries, in- 
cluding ten state branches. In close 
cooperation with it are the Inter- 
collegiate Peace Association, with 
dozens of branches in sixteen differ- 
ent states; the American School 
Peace League and numerous branch- 
es, which work through the teachers 
of grammar, high and normal schools 
in instilling in the school children an 
appreciation of their obligations as 
world citizens; the Lake Mohonk 
Conference on International Arbitra- 
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tion, maintained annually since 1895 
through the generosity of Mr. Albert 
K. Smiley, at which the leaders of 
thought the country over gather to 
discuss the commanding question of 
international arbitration. As an ev- 
idence of the importance of this con- 
ference witness the fact that the Sec- 
retary of State has in recent years 
made it a practice to reserve the an- 
nouncement of pacifist plans of 
world wide significance for this con- 
ference. To these organized peace 
forces must be added such institu- 
tions as the World Peace Foundation 
of Boston, founded by Edwin Ginn, 
which has applied itself especially to 
the educational field, and through its 
publication of peace literature, the 
issuance of numerous leaflets, the 
promotion of international education- 
al conferences, and through lectures 
is rousing the educational world to 
thought and action. There must be 
added the Carnegie Ten Million Dol- 
lar endowment for international 
peace, with its three divisions of in- 
ternational law, of propaganda and 
education, and of a study of the 
causes of war. Other organizations 
which have had a large share in draw- 
ing the attention of the world to the 
movement are the Nobel Institute 
through its annual offer of a peace 
prize of $40,000 and the Association 
for International Conciliation. These 
are the more evident agencies, not to 
speak of the peace sentiment that is 
created through the peace oratorical 
contests in colleges and universities, 
the peace contests in graded, high 
and normal schools, as well as in col- 
leges and universities, established by 
various of the above named organiza- 
tions; the impression that is made up- 
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mn popular thought through the count- 
less lectures on peace made possible 
by these agencies, and through the 
editorials of the daily, weekly and 
monthly press, the substance for 
which is often suggested or even sup- 
plied by the peace agencies. 

Further organized forces for peace 
are the national and international 
peace congresses. Miss Hazeltine, in 
the bibliography which follows, has 
compiled and tabulated the congress- 
es held in the United States as well 
as the international gatherings held. 
A mere allusion to their significance 
will therefore be sufficient. Inter- 
nationaliy the peace movement main- 
tains a central bureau at Berne, 
Switzerland, which especially in re- 
cent years has been a most powerful 
force in international relations. 
Among the organized peace forces 
must also be included the Interna- 
tional Law Association, created in 
1873 at the suggestion of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society, and composed 
of some 500 members, among whom 
are a number of the most distin- 
guished jurists of the world. Since 
1889 there has also been in existence 
the Interparliamentary Union, com- 
posed of over 2500 members of par- 
liaments and congresses of different 
nations. 

All this does not take into consid- 
eration the innumerable organiza- 
tions which are international in scope 
and which, even though they do not 
count themselves a part of the organ- 
ized peace movement, are playing an 
important part in organizing the 
world on a basis of international jus- 
tice. Who would dare assert, for in- 
stance, that the Association of Cos- 
mopolitan Clubs, an organization in 
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some twenty-five universities and col- 
leges of this country, which brings 
together the foreign and a certain 
number of United States students in 
a league of universal brotherhood, is 
not a most potent force for peace? 
And who would deny that the Red 
Cross Society, the Pan-American Bu- 
reau, the Public Health Association, 
are powerful agencies for peace? I 
have merely enumerated a few of the 
organized forces that by conscious 
endeavor are raising the superstruc- 
ture of a world state. 

And these forces are not building 
into the air. They are building up- 
on foundations solidly laid. Among 
these foundation rocks is the essen- 
tially peaceful nature of commerce. 
Commerce has woven an economic 
web which has become one of the 
great bulwarks of peace, as a dis- 
turbance produced by war in any 
quarter of the world is a disturbance 
everywhere. Another rock upon 
which the movement rests is the re- 
markable progress of the woman’s 
movement. Woman alone fully knows 
the cost of war, and when her voice 
shall become effective through the 
ballot in the councils of the nations, 
it will be for peace. A third rock is 
the laboring class. With the advance 
of democracy all over the world, there 
has aiso advanced the dissatisfaction 
with militarism. "When the humble 
man from the street, the private in 
the human phalanx, is heard, his 
voice is not for war, which nets him 
nothing and brings untold woe, but 
for peace. Another rock is the enor- 
mous ascendancy of international 
travel, which makes nations know 
each other by the personal contact of 
their citizens. Still another rock is 
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the material unity of the world by 
virtue of such agencies as the great 
transcontinental railways, the ovean 
steamship lines, the telegraph and 
cable, and the new wireless means of 
communication. And so on. 

That the pacifist is building well 
is attested by the wonderful results 
achieved. The two Hague conferen- 
ces, it is true, did not bring about 
universal peace, but they went a 
great step toward regulating a multi- 
tude of international problems. The 
recent arbitration treaties between 
the United States on the one hand 
and Great Britian and France on the 
other failed, it is true, of passage in 
their most progressive form; but the 
encouraging thing is the united pub- 
lie opinion which was behind them 
and which is now enraged to see its 
will thwarted by a small group of 
petty politicians. The peace socie- 
ties, it is true, have not been able to 
prevent the outbreak of the Turkish- 
Italian war, but the universal dis- 
approbation the world over of the 
conduct of the belligerents is strik- 
ing evidence of the existence of an 
international conscience. When we 
consider that from 1850—1880, i. e., 
in 30 years, there were but 28 inter- 
national governmental congresses, 
whereas in 1880—1900, i. e., in the 
next 20 years, there were 48, and in 
the ten years following 49, we begin 
to see that progress has indeed beén 
made. And when we reflect that 
from May 18, 1899, the opening date 
of the First Hague Conference, until 
the end of 1910, 147 treaties of ar- 
bitration have been concluded, seven 
of them involving more than a pair 
of nations, we begin to see the truth 
of ex-President Loubet’s dictum that 
*‘International pacification is not a 
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dream; not an ideal from cloudland; 
but a progressive fact, observable in 
every civilized country.’’ 

The pacifist is sometimes accused 
of being a dreamer. The trouble is 
that he cannot dream fast enough. If 
we had been told a dozen years ago 
that we should see in the world to- 
day an international arbitration tri- 
bunal at The Hague, with a dozen 
cases already settled by it of a char- 
acter that in olden times would have 
led to war; that we should see a court 
of arbitral justice—really a supreme 
court of the world—ratified by the 
nations; that we should see an inter- 
national prize court established, with 
the enlightened code worked out in 
London several years ago by the rep- 
resentatives of the great powers— 
why, none of us would have believed 
it. 

It all depends upon the spirit in 
which the problem is approached. If 
one looks only at the tremendious 
military budgets, but forgets that uni- 
versal dissatisfaction with them that 
is making itself felt everywhere; if 
one points only to the existence of 
the Turco-Italian war, but forgets 
the peaceful settlement, in recent 
years, of such conflicts as the Dog- 
ger Bank incident, the Morocco ques- 
tion, the separation of Norway and 
Sweden, the Bolivian-Peruvian-Ar- 
gentinian boundary dispute, one is 
inclined to doubt the efficacy of the 
pacifist’s efforts. But if one sees in 
what has already been accomplished 
a prophecy for the complete fulfill- 
ment of the hopes, the endeavors, the 
aspirations of the peace workers, one 
cannot but count the international 
peace movement among the most 
practical and progressive movements 
in the world today. 

(Madison, Wis.) 
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PEACE 


The Nobel Peace Prizes 


General Sherman, one of the most ex- 
pert fighting men of his day, declared 
that “War is hell’ and should be 
avoided. Dr. Alfred Bernhard Nobel 
(1833-1896), the famous Swedish chem- 
ist who invented dynamite and amassed 
an immense fortune from the manu- 
facture of explosives for the armies of 
Europe, left the bulk of his estate for 
the establishment, through the agency 
of the Swedish Academy of Science, of 
prizes and institutes for achievements 
in the arts of peace and for furthering 
the sentiment of international brother- 
hood. None better than Sherman and 
Nobel knew and appreciated the terrible 
cost and waste of human strife. 

The Nobel annual prizes (of about 
$40,000 each) for discoveries in physics, 
chemistry, and physiology or medicine, 
and for literary work of an idealistic 
tendency, have done much for the en- 
couragement of genius. They have been 
awarded to such notables as Monsieur 
and Madame Curie, Sir W. Crookes, 
Mommsen, Bjornson, Kipling, and Mae- 
terlinck. But the prizes given for the 
best effort of the year towards the 
fraternity of nations and the promotion 
of peace, have cuite naturally attracted 
the widest popular attention. In 1906 
the recipient of the award was President 
Theodore Roosevelt, in recognition of 
his services in bringing about the treaty 
of Portsmouth, which terminated the 
Russo-Japanese war. Mr. Roosevelt 
and Prof. A. A. Michelson (in the de- 
partment of physics) are the only Amer- 
icans who have thus far been honored 
with Nobel prizes 

Both the Nobel peace prize, annually 
awarded, and the Carnegie peace fund 
of $10,000,000 are important agencies 
for the advanrement of the cause of 
peace throughout the world. If water, 
constantly dropping, may wear away a 
stone, these two persistent instrumental- 
ities should in time effect their end— 
the one offering personal recognition to 
the peacemakers themselves, the other 
lending itself to diplomatic overtures 
and popular instruction. Librarians 
desiring to keep fully informed as to 
this movement should give particular at- 
tention to literature concerning the 
Nobel and Carnegie funds. 


Reuben G. Thwaites, 
State Historical Library, Madison. 


Resort to Arms Seldom Justified 


The evils of war cannot be depicted 
too vividly, nor can its horrors be un- 
duly magnified. Warfare, both in its 
progress and in what it bequeathes is 
the most terrible tragedy in human ex- 
perience. This does not imply that re- 
sort to arms may never be justifiable or 
necessary, but it does imply that only 
the most urgent demands of justice and 
the direct necessity should lead to an 
appeal to arms. It is admitted that in 
the present state of civilization armed 
resistance may become an unquestioned 
duty, and it may come about hereafter 
as it has in our past history, that only 
through arguments of shot and shell can 
governments be made to respect the dic- 
tates of humanity or to observe inter- 
national obligations. But while condi- 
tions may make war necessary, every 
humanitarian and economic considera- 
tion is a vigorous protest against this 
method of settling disputes. It must 
never be forgotten that devastation is a 
very large part of every war and that 
in its wake are untold sorrow, suffer- 
ing and bitter sacrifice. Whatever of 
glory we may glean from the outcome 
is always sullied and often entirely ef- 
faced by barbarities that are and ever 
will be inseparable from war. 


Executive Chamber, Madison, Wis. 


Commission of Information and Con- 
ciliation 


I am glad to hear that you propose to 
have a special Peace Number on the 
subject of international arbitration. 
There are many topics which deserve 
your attention and upon which informa- 
tion valuable to the American public 
can be given. One of them is the ques- 
tion of the reduction of armaments, 
which is no doubt familiar to your mind. 

Another topic I may call “Informa- 
tion and Conciliation,” that is to 
say, commissions that may investigate 
what are the causes of dispute 
between nations and endeavour, 
partly by arriving at the facts and 
partly by appeals to the reason and good- 
feeling of each nation and by pointing 
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out how small after all are usually the 
causes of quarrels which create bad feel- 
ing between different peoples, and 
finally by indicating how much more 
nations have to lose than to gain by 
resort to hostilities. 

It would be interesting in this con- 
nection to endeavour to define precisely 
what are the matters which can properly 
be referred to arbitration. My own 
belief is, and judging from the language 
used by your President I think it is his 
belief also, that practically nearly every 
question which can arise between na- 
tions can in some way or other be thus 
dealt with; every problem solved by the 
application either of arbitral or of con- 
ciliatory methods. 

It further deserves to be considered 
what are the best means of bringing pub- 
lic opinion to bear when war is threat- 
ened, both the public opinion of each 
country upon those who are primarily 
responsible for the conduct of its for- 
eign affairs and also public opinion of 
the world upon any nation which threat- 
ens the general peace. That public 
opinion is already a great, but a some- 
what vague and unorganized force. If 
anything could be done to focus it and 
make it more effective, a service would 
be rendered to the common cause. 

All who care for the progress of hu- 
manity ought to join in labouring for 
the cause which you are about to ad- 
vocate. War is the oldest curse of man- 
kind and has been one of the most per- 
ricious. You in the United States de- 
serve the credit of having been always in 
the front rank of the nations which have 
sought for peace and shown faith in the 
principle of arbitration. Your Presi- 
dent has recently given a proof of his 
sincere and earnest zeal in this cause 
and the initiative he took has been 
welcomed over the world and made a 
great impression on the opinion of all 
thinking men. 

I am, Faithfully yours, 


finnee 


British Embassy, Washington, D. C. 


International Police 


As I have never identified myself in 
any form with the so-called Universal 
Peace Movement, and am quite unin- 
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formed as to the progress made in it, it 
would be something of an assumption 
on my part to assume that anything I 
could say on this topic would be en- 
titled to consideration. 

Speaking thus as one avowedly quite 
uninformed, I will freely say that I have 
alwaysconsidered the arbitration treaties 
up to this time formulated, as merely 
stepping stones.' They are educational 
in their character. 

The ultimate end, I take it, in inter- 
national, as in national life, must be an 
effective police system,—a system which 
can enforce upon any recalcitrant the de- 
cision of a tribunal. This outcome 
seems to me now in process of rapid 
evolution, and the pending arbitration 
treaties are a distinct step towards that 
end. Nevertheless, as I diagnose the 
situation, they are but a step, though a 
suggestive one. 

The end to be kept in view, and toward 
which, as I see it, things are now rapidly 
moving, is an alliance, offensive and de- 
fensive, between certain of the great 
world powers, constituting them an en- 
forcing combination,—an international 
police organization. In other words as- 
suming for purposes of illustration that 
tomorrow any three of the great world 
Powers, we will say, for example, the 
United States, Great Britain, and France, 
were to combine by treaty, agreeing 
among themselves to accept unlimited 
arbitration, and also to form the nu- 
cleus of an international organization 
to compel the peaceful settlement of is- 
sues between nations: This done, they 
would first invite all other nations, large 
and small, to become members of the 
combination. Those assenting would 
then agree among themselves that in 
ease of difficulties calculated to lead to 
hostilities, arising between nationalities, 
whether members of their combination 
or not, the combination, acting as a 
unit, would offer its friendly services 
for the peaceful settlement of any issue 
presented. If one party to the trouble, 
as would probably be the case, declined 
to assent, the combined nationalities 
would serve timely notice upon the re- 
calcitrant party that in case active hostil- 
ities were begun, they would throw their 
united forces into the scale with the 
party accepting their proposal, and pro- 
ceed to wipe the other party off the face 
of the earth, so far as it was militant. 

With this concrete proposition pre- 
sented, let us suppose a case: Let us 
suppose that the United States, Great 
Britain, and France were to enter into 
such a Peace League. Let us then as- 
sume that an issue presented itself 
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_threatening active hostilities between 


Germany and Russia, or Germany and 
Austria, or Austria and Russia. The 
united power would then at a certain 
point, through one of their number, of- 
fer in a friendly way, their good offices, 
suggesting a reference of matters or is- 
sues to the peace tribunal. Let us then 
further assume that Russia, we will say, 
accepted the proposition, and agreed to 
submit the issues. Let us assume 
finally that Germany declines so to do. 
Those composing the League, as we will 
call it, would then gravely but courte- 
ously notify Germany that in case hostil- 
ities were commenced, they must ally 
themselves with Russia actively, and of- 
fensively as well as defensively, by land 
and by sea. The outcome would be ob- 
vious. Neither Germany nor any other 
nation on earth could defy public opin- 
ion, even though a question of honor was 
thought to be involved. It would be as 
it is today in all advanced communities. 
The parties would have to bow to the 
police authority, and accept the situa- 
tion,—in other worls, accept’ the ad- 
judication of a tribunal backed by an 
efficient enforcing power. 

And, incidentally, as to this prate 
about questions of “honor” and of 
“cardinal national policies,’ I frankly 
admit I have neither sympathy nor 
patience with it. In the days of what 
was known as the “code” it prevailed 
with individuals in nearly all countries. 
In some portions of Europe it still pre- 
vails. It prevailed in England to as late 
a date as the middle of the last century; 
and, in this country, until the begin- 
ning of the present century; and, even 
now, it prevails in localities,—in some 
of the southern states, I believe. Mean- 
while, in all of the better ordered and 
more advanced communities, the ‘‘code’’ 
has been compelled to give way abso- 
lutely to the tribunal. The man who 
holds himself bound by it, and attempts 
to enforce it upon others, becomes a 
simple criminal in presence of the Police 
Courts. He finds himself in charge of 
the constable. In process of time it will 
be exactly the same with nations. The 
more civilized will impose upon the less 
civilized the substitution of law for 
force. It is merely, and now manifestly 
a question of time. 

That the world has yet advanced to 
even a consideration of such a policy as 
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I regard the pending arbitration 
treaties merely as a step towards this 
international armed police—a _ step 
towards a final result, which, in my 
judgment, cannot now be considered as 
remote. Were I to make what is called 
a “guess” on the subject, I should say 
that some result such as I have indicated 
would probably come about as the out- 
come of the next great trial of strength, 
and by no means improbably within a 
score of years. It may be precipitated 
any day. When it comes, it will be 
vastly interesting,—probably epochal. 


(hoot > a 


Washington, D. C. 


International Justice 


Perhaps the gravest question before 
the intelligent people of the world to- 
day is that of establishing international 
justice. Civilized men have everything 
in common, and only to the superficial 
observer are their interests and aims 
separate and conflicting. The peace of 
the world and the rapid reduction of 
armaments to the status of a mere inter- 
national police force should be the goal 
of constructive statesmanship. The 
study of the movement to substitute 
international judicial process for war, 
and thereby to establish the peace of 
the world and to advance the prosperity 
and happiness of all the people thereir, 
is full of inspiration and instruction to 
Americans. Our own government has. 
borne a leading and an honorable part 
in this movement, and we owe it both 
to our national ideals and to our inter- 
national influence to support and ad- 
vance it by all means in our power. 
The stamp of quick disapproval should 
be set upon the international bully and 
rowdy, whether he shows himself at 
home or abroad. Through the develop- 
ment of international commerce, through 
the study of the institutions, the litera- 
ture and the life of other peoples than 
our own, and through those broad con- 
structive policies which make for the 
better organization of the world, we 
Americans should press on to the goal 
of international peace and justice. 


that outlined is very questionable. I 

am not aware that it has ever been even 

suggested as something ripe for grave Md a. 
consideration. Nevertheless, to my _ 
mind, this is manifestly the end towards 

which events are irresistibly tending. Columbia University, New York City. 
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True Patriotism 


True patriotism has nothing to do 
with the war spirit. To respond to the 
drum is not patriotic. The patriot is 
not the soldier of fortune. The patriot 
is the man who loves his country, who 
believes in what the nation stands for, 
and who will give his life if necessary, 
that his nation may stand for righteous- 
ness. The martial spirit belongs to the 
mediaeval world, when fighting was the 
chief business of men, and when plunder 
was the chief motive for fighting. The 
growth of science, the development of 
invention, the spread of religion are all 
bound up in the maintenance of peace. 
Virility depends on struggle, the strug- 
gle against the evils of the world and 
the conditions of life. It is in no way 
dependent on drums and flags, nor on 
the killing of men either individually 
or collectively. War was once uni- 
versal. We have driven it to the 
boundaries of nations. We have made 
it illegal everywhere else. We have 
made it so costly that its continuance 
means national ruin. The whole world 
is still paying the bills incurred by 
Napoleon, Bismarck and the reckless 
promoters in Eastern Siberia. Just as 
baronial wars, religious wars, feudal 
wars, inquisitions, crusades and coats of 
mail vanished when people saw them 
with clear vision, so international 
wars will come to an end, all of a sud- 
den, when the people see them as they 
are. That time has now come, and only 
the money that is in it to builders and 
promoters keeps alive the standing 
armies and the navies of today. 


: ar. Goran. » 


World’s Peace Foundation, Boston. 





A Moral Issue 


I am persuaded that costly as war 
is—and the way that cost is increasing 
is ominous—enormous as may be the 
expenses of building ships for war, and 
the still greater expense of maintaining 
those ships when there is no war—and 
70 per cent of all your taxation in this 
country is spent on war or pensions con- 
nected with war—I am persuaded that 
it will not be from that great expendi- 
ture that we will reach the state which 
we are rapidly approaching and are 
bound to reach, the abolition of war. 
We must appeal to the masses upon the 
moral issue. The demagogue knows 
full well that he has only to arouse the 
passions of the people against another 


- 
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nation, to obtain votes for enormous ex- 
penditures for the so-called honor of his 
country. “Our country, right or 
wrong,” is still a potent cry, its honor a 
sacred cause, and well do the dema- 
gogues understand this. That is the 
kind of patriotism which Johnson said 
was the refuge of scoundrels, and so it 
is today the refuge of scurvy politicians. 

The great crime in war is that man 
kills man, made in the image of God, 
and we must bring the masses up to that 
point that they understand that war is 
not simply a wrong, that it is not, as is 
often asserted, a stimulating element for 
the vigor of the race, but that it is the 
great crime of civilization, the killing 
of men by men. 

Andrew Carnegie. 


The Cost and Burden of War 


T assert then that in the progressive 
evolution of the human race we have 
now reached a stage in which war stands 
condemned both by our moral ideals and 
by our religious sentiments. Let me 
now note that economic influences are 
reinforcing the teachings of moralists, 
prophets, and preachers. .The toiling 
masses of the modern world are feeling 
the cost of war and the cost of armed 
peace as a most oppressive burden. The 
field of battle is a ghastly exhibition of 
carnage and death and horrible suffer- 
ing, and its blight overspreads the na- 
tion in ruined homes and broken hearts. 
But the thing is too terrible to endure; 
and modern wars, with all the enginery 
of science, tend to become swift and 
short. On the other hand, our armed 
peace presses down upon us like a throt- 
tling nightmare, allowing us indeed to 
live, but only in the feeling of suffoca- 
tion and exhaustion. It is not long ago 
since Senator Hale told us that two- 
thirds of all the revenues of the United 
States are used to pay for the past wars 
and prepare for future wars. 

The governments of the world have 
failed to adjust their institutions to the 
spirit and the demand of the ideals of 
modern civilization. They are out of 
harmony with the best sentiments of the 
people. But by playing upon interna- 
tional jealousies they have hitherto se- 
cured the support of the majority. And 
in this game they have potent support 
from the “special. interests” in the re- 
spective countries which stand to gain 
by war. For war gives power and of- 
fice to the politician, fame and promo- 
tion to the captain and general, undue 
profits to the dealers in military sup- 
plies, and fortunes to the makers of 
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ships and guns and all munitions of war. 
Fortunately the masses of the labor- 
ingmen are everywhere coming to recog- 
nize that war means loss and death to 
them. 
Jacob Gould Schurman, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


General Grant’s View 


Nearly forty years have passed since 
the last great European war, and that is 
of itself a tremendous step toward ulti- 
mate international peace. My thought 
goes back tonight over these forty years 
to the time when the battle of Sedan 
had been fought, when the house of 
cards which Napoleon III had built and 
called an empire had fallen, and when 
he was a fugitive. It was my privilege 
to be the guest of President Grant at 
his summer home near Long Branch. 
The Franco-Prussian campaign was 
naturally a subject of conversation. 
When General Grant was at his own 
table and among his friends he laid 
aside his Sphinx-like taciturnity, and 
talked with rare frankness and direct- 
ness. After he had commented upon 
the strategy of the Prussian campaign, 
he * * *  gaid substantially, “These 
awful butcheries must sometime cease. 
Rulers make wars and the plain people 
do the fighting, pay the taxes and bear 
the burden. Some day this must stop. 
Some day the common sense of the 
world will limit these armaments, re- 
duce this taxation, establish a great 
international court which shall decide 
differences between nations on the single 
basis of justice and whose decrees will 
be enforced by a police to which all the 
nations of the world shall contribute.” 

* * .%¥¥* He expressed what he 
fought for in those words that are writ- 
ten above his tomb—‘‘Let us have 
peace.”’ 

—General Stewart L. Woodford at the 
International Conference, December 17, 
1910. 


Education and War 


Public education is organized to make 
life efficient, to impart skill in the 
work of the world so that every’ one in 
the Republic may participate in the 
duties and obligations of society; that 
each member of the Republic may pro- 
long his efficient services over a great 
number of years. The endeavor of this 
public education is to give to the Repub- 
lic a moral and social equilibrium; to 
establish standards of living that will 
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give steadiness and permanency to the 
common consciousness. Military edu- 
cation and preparation for war are based 
upon the theory of crisis in international 
relations and help to create these crises. 
Military preparation creates uneasiness 
and instability. It expends the energies 
and the earnings of the efficient and 
dissipates their ideals. Public educa- 
tion is a strong appeal to the con- 
structive aptitudes of man, military edu- 
eation to the destructive aptitudes of 
man. 

Every new fort, every new battle- 
ship, every new dreadnaught and mili- 
tary invention neutralize the best teach- 
ing of civilized peoples, prolong and ac- 
centuate distrust among nations and 
substitute government by racial instinct 
rather than by rational virtue. 

H. C. Minnich, 
Dean State Normal College, 
Miami University. 


America’s Position Unique 


America, blest by nature with great 
resources, blest by inheritance with the 
ideals of a Christian race, blest with 
awe and courts, blest with a noble lead- 
ership of scholars and statesmen, and 
now blest with permanent peace both at 
home and abroad, we Americans stand 
in a peculiar relation to this cause. Our 
independent location on a separate con- 
tinent; our experience in forming from 
a loosely federated lot of colonies an 
indissoluble union of states, our consti- 
tution, maintaining a successful system 
of local government of, by, and for the 
people; and especially our method, the 
most original and unique in history, of 
settling all questions between the states 
themselves in a supreme court of law,— 
these blessings and these distinctions 
both qualify us, and make it our solemn 
duty to take the lead among the nations 
in forming ‘‘the Parliament of man, the 
Federation of the world,” in which all 
the differences between the nations shall 
be decided by a supreme court of the 
world. ‘This, and no less than this, is 
our privilege and our duty. 

Chas. W. Dabney, 
President University of Cincinnati. 


Wisconsin Branch of the American 
School Peace League 


An oranization with the above title 
was formed at Milwaukee during the 
recent meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association. The presence of David 
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Starr Jordan at the initial meeting 
gave a decided impetus to this timely 
organization. A constitution was adopt- 
ed and arrangements made for the for- 
mation of local branches of the state 
league. Officers were elected as fol- 
lows: 

President—C. P. Cary, State Superin- 
tendent. 

Vice Presidents—Prin. O. E. Wells, 
Wausau; Prin. D. H. Schuler, Milwau- 
kee; Supt. G. F. Loomis, Waukesha; 
Miss Nellie Minehan, Milwaukee; Prin. 
W. E. Smith, Reedsburg. 

Secretary—Miss Emma J. Gardner, 
Milwaukee. 

Treasurer—Supt. 
Rhinelander. 

Directors—Supt. L. P. Benezet, La 
Crosse; Prin. C. O. Marsh, Antigo; Pres. 
Ella Sabin, Milwaukee-Downer College; 
Prof. Paul S. Reinsch, University of 
Wisconsin; Prof. H. S. Youker, Osh- 
kosh State Normal School; President 
W. OD. Carrier, Carroll College; Miss 
Frances E. Matthews, Milwaukee; Supt. 
G. O. Banting, Stoughton; Mr. Louis P. 
Lochner, University of Wisconsin. 

O. S. Rice. 


F. A. Harrison, 
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Peace Oratorical Contest 


Four years ago the American Peace 
Society instituted an interstate peace 
oratorical contest. In 1909 and 1910 
only three or four states participated in 
the contest, but in 1911 the Carnegie 
Peace Foundation came to the rescue, 
and last year seven states were repre- 
sented in the contest held at Baltimore 
in connection with the National Peace 
Congress. At that time Wisconsin was 
represented by the Beloit College orator, 
who had previously won the state con- 
test held in Milwaukee. The Wisconsin 
man took third place in the interstate 
contest. <A prize of seventy-five dollars 
is given to the winner in each state, with 
fifty dollars for the second prize, and 
the same prizes are awarded at the in- 
terstate contest. The state contest for 
the current year was held at Beloit 
College March 12th, Beloit College, Mar- 
quette, Lawrence and Milton being rep- 
resented. Chester L. Saxby of Beloit 
won first place with an oration on The 
increasing light. J. B. McGalloway of 
Marquette University was second with 
The twilight of war. Mr. Saxby’s ora- 
ticn will be published later in the Beloit 
College Roundtable. 





SELECTED READING LIST ON PEACE 


The reading list was edited by Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor of the 


Wisconsin Library School. 


Florence H. Davis, a student in the school, gathered 


and annotated most of the titles of the books and articles included in the list. 
Grateful acknowledgment is here made to Mr. Louis P. Lochner, member of the 
staff, World Peace Foundation, who revised and approved the work of com- 


Dilation. 


The world-wide movement for 
Peace has already commanded a 
large and important literature and 
it is rapidly increasing, under the 
various phases of International Ar- 
bitration, Hague Conferences, Inter- 
national Unions, Peace, War, Dis- 
armament, International Concilia- 
tion, ete. Many of the articles are 
scholarly, while others are technical; 
these are generally published in Eng- 
lish and American reviews, and in 
the journals of learned societies, both 
American and European, that are 


not available in the average library. 
But numerous contributions appear 
in American popular periodicals that 
should. be ready for use in the small 
libraries, and it is with the hope of 
making this considerable body of 
literature easily available, that this 
selected list has been compiled. 

It should clearly be understood 
that the list below is limited almost 
entirely to a selection of popular 
literature on the movement for peace 
and international arbitration since 
the first Hague conference in May 
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1899. The books and articles that 
are the authorities, or that furnish 
the best understanding of the sub- 
ject, are starred. The Independent 
has more on the Peace movement 
than any other American periodical 
(not devoted wholly to the subject). 
For a popular account there is noth- 
ing better than Norman Angell’s 
Great Illusion; the writings of Novi- 
cow and Baroness von Suttner are 
also good for first accounts. Two 
articles, the Dawn of the World’s 
Peace (probably the best of current 
magazine articles on the movement 
itself) by Hamilton Holt and the 
Moral Equivalent of War by William 
James are most illuminating, and 
should be read by all. For a general 
survey of the entire subject with its 
history, treaties, and inter-relations, 
there is nothing better to use for an 
outline or syllabus, than Larned’s 
History for Ready Reference, vol. 6, 
under the heading Peace Conference, 
- and vol. 7, under War, The Revolt 
Against. 

Many of the publications of peace 
societies are included in the reading 
list, as they are the most representa- 
tive and up-to-date contributions to 
the subject. These publications can 
be had for the asking or for so 
small a sum as to be purely nominal. 
They should be collected, and kept 
in pamphlet boxes, marked with the 
name of the association, classified 
and shelved with 172.4 (Peace) or 
341.6 (Arbitration). Subject cards 
should be placed in the card cata- 
logue, under such headings as,— 
Peace; Arbitration, International; 
War; Women; etc. in order that the 
material shall be available for all 
who use the library. 
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Bibliographies 


A descriptive bibliography by Ed- 
win D. Mead was published in the Chau- 
tauquan for May, 1909. This appears 
also as a reprint of the World Peace 
Foundation, Boston. It is a detailed 
discussion of the best books on the sub- 
ject. Chief among those mentioned are 
Sumner’s Addresses on War and Chan- 
ning’s Discourses on War. The essays 
of Bushnell and Thomas, the articles 
by such writers as C. E. Jefferson on 
Delusion of Militarism and D. L. Dodge 
on War inconsistent with the Religion of 
Jesus Christ treat the subject from an- 
other side. The Rights of War by Hugo 
Grotius is still the greatest work on the 
subject, and with this should be men- 
tioned Jean de Bloch’s Future of War. 
The works which bring the subject up 
to the conferences at the Hague are 
Trueblood’s Federation of the World, J. 
W. Foster’s Arbitration and the Hague 
Court and Bridgman’s World Organiza- 
tion. 

The history of the Hague conferences 
is best given by F. W. Hollis and W. I. 
Hull. The texts of the conferences have 
been brought together by J. B. Scott. 
Many of the books discussed by Mr. 
Mead are not included in the list below, 
either because they were published be- 
fore 1899, or because the Mead biblio- 
graphy is so easily available that it seems 
unnecessary for the present list to dup- 
licate its titles. 


American Association for International 

Conciliation. Monthly bibliography. 

A small edition of articles having to 

do with international matters is pub- 

lished and distributed to libraries, maga- 
zines, and newspapers. 

Boston Public Library. List of books 
on the Hague Conference and interna- 
tional arbitration. (In its Monthly 
bulletin, 1905). 


Brooklyn Public Library. Interna- 
tional peace; a list of books with 
references to periodicals. 1908. 


Salem (Mass.) Public Library. Read- 
ing list (in its Bulletin, Oct. 1904) 


U. S.—Library of Congress. List of 
references on international arbitra- 
tion. Washington, Gov’t. printing 
office, 1908. 20c. 


1. Peace Conferences and Conventions 


a. The Hague Conference 


First: May 18, 1899, of twenty-six na- 
tions. 

Second: 
nations. \ 

Third: To be held about 1915. 


June 14, 1907, of forty-four 
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b. International Peace Congresses 


First series: 1. London, 1843; 2. Brus- 
sels, 1848; 3. Paris, 1849; 4. Frank- 
fort, 1850; 5. London, 1851. 

Second series: 1. Paris, 1889; 2. Lon- 
don, 1890; 3. Rome, 1891; 4. Berne, 
1892; 5. Chicago, 1893; 6. Antwerp, 
1894; 7. Budapest, 1896; 8. Ham- 
burg, 1897; 9. Paris, 1900; 10. Glas- 
gow, 1901; 11. Monaco, 1902; 12. 
Rouen, 1903; 13. Boston, 1904; 14. 
Lucerne, 1905; 15. Milan, 1906; 16. 
Munich, 1907; 17. London, 1908; 18. 
Stockholm, 1909. 


c. National Peace Congresses in the 
United States 


First: New York in 1907 
Second: Chicago in 1909 
Third: Baltimore in 1911. 


II. General Survey of the Peace Move- 
ment 


New York Peace Society, 
1815, first in the world. 
Many state societies organized in quick 

succession. 

A national organization, the American 
Peace Society, formed in 1828, in 
which the state societies merged 
themselves. 

Peace movement spread rapidly until 
the time of the Crimean War, Amer- 
ican Civil War, etc. 

Great peace jubilees held throughout 
the country in 1871. 

International Law Association organ- 
ized, 1878. 

Pan-American Congress, 1889, led to 
establishment of International Bureau 
of American Republics, 1890. 

Interparliamentary Union formed, 1889. 

International Peace Bureau established 
at Berne. 

First Lake Mohonk Arbitration Confer- 
ence, 1895. Annually since then. 

Intercollegiate Peace Association, 1905. 

American Society of International Law 
organized, 1906. 

Association for International Concilia- 
tion. 

Now scores of Peace Societies in the 
United States. 

First Universal Races Congress, Lon- 
don, July 1911. 

Peace Day, 18th of May (Hague Day). 

Peace Sunday, the Sunday before Christ- 
mas. 


organized 


Ill. Some Honored Peace Workers 


Forerunners: Erasmus, Henry IV of 
France, Hugo Grotius, George Fox, 
William Penn. 
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Later workers 

Foreign: Puffendorf, Vattel, Rousseau, 
Turgot, Victor Hugo, Locke, Leibnitz, 
Montesquieu, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, 
Adam Smith, Bentham, Cobden, 
Bright, Henry Richard, Frederic 
Passy, Charles Lemonnier, Hodgson 
Pratt, E. T. Moneta, the Baroness 
von Suttner, Frederick Bajer, J. Novi- 
cow, Jean de Bloch, Leo Tolstoy. 

American: David L. Dodge, William 
Ladd, Noah Worcester, William E. 
Channing, Josiah Quincy, Jonathan 
Dymond, Thomas §. Grimke, William 
Jay, John G. Whittier, Charles Sum- 
ner, Elihu Burritt, Thomas C. Upham, 
Gerrit Smith, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
David Dudley Field, William Lloyd 
Garrison, Adin Ballou, Sheldon Amos, 
George C. Beckwith, Henry W. Long- 
fellow, James Russell Lowell. 

Modern writers and workers are repre- 
sented by such men as President Taft, 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Hamilton 
Holt, Edwin D. Mead, Benjamin F. 
Trueblood, David Starr Jordan and 
others whose names appear in the 
bibliography below. 


IV. Literature Relating to Peace Confer- 
ences and Conventions 


Books 

Foster, J. W. Arbitration and the 

Hague court. Houghton, 1904. $1. 
Traces the events leading to the con- 
ference and the character and spirit of 
its personnel. 

Higgins, A. P. Hague peace confer- 
ences and other international confer- 
ences concerning the laws and usages 
of war. Putnam, 1909. $5. 

*Hull, W. I. The two Hague confer- 
ences and their contributions to inter- 
national law. Ginn, 1908. $1.65. 

An account of the deliberations with 
the results and historical importance of 
these two gatherings. 

Scott, J. B. American addresses at 
the second Hague peace conference. 
Boston, World Peace Foundation. 
1910. $1.65. 

The Hague peace conferences 

of 1899 and 1907. Johns Hopkins 

press, 1909. 2v. $5. 

An exhaustive and authoritative work 
bv the technical delegate to the second 
Ilague conference. : 

v.1. Traces the history of peace move- 
ments to the first conference. 

v. 2. Contains all the official documents 
of both conferences. 

The texts of the peace con- 
ferences at the Hague. World Peace 
Foundation, 1908. $2.20. 

White, A. D. Autobiography. Century, 
1906. 2v. $7.50. v. 2, p. 250-354. 

Dr. White as president of the Amer- 
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ican delegation at the peace conference 
at the Hague in °1899, gives an interest- 
ing description of the political and so- 
cial life at the Hague and the aims and 
successes of the conference. 


Periodicals 





a. The Hague Conferences 


Bartholdt, Richard. Calling of the sec- 
ond conference. Independent, July 
11, 1907. v.68, p. 65-7. 

Interesting account of the invitation 
extended to the conference to visit this 
country by the author, and the plans 
for the second eonference. 

*Estournelles de Constant, P. H. B. 


baron d’. Results of the second 
Hague conference. Independent, Nov. 
21, 1907. v. 68, p. 1250-53. 


Reprinted in a bulletin of Amer. Assn. 
for International Conciliation. 


*First Hague conference and the second 
Historical résumé. Outlook, May 
25,1907. v. 86, p. 155-9. 


Hague achievements. Outlook, Oct. 26, 
1907. v. 87, p. 376-7. 

Brief article enumerating fifteen suc- 
cesses of the second international peace 
conference and telling what it failed to 
aecomplish. 

Hull, W. I. Family of nations in con- 
ference at the Hague. Chautauquan, 
Apr. 1909. v. 54, p. 177-200 

Interesting article describing the 
Hegue, giving history of the movement, 
aims of the court, nations represented, 
members of the court. 

Mead, E. D. Results of the two Hague 
conferences and the demands upon 
third conference. Pamphlet series, 
World Peace Foundation, Apr. 1911. 

*Next step for peace. Symposium. Out- 
look, May 25, 1907. v. 86, p. 145-55. 

Contents: International conciliation, 
by Baron d’Estournelles; A league of 
nations, by Andrew Carnegie; Appeal to 
reason, by Lyman Abbott: Justice be- 
tween nations, by E. E. Hale. 

Truebiood, B. F. Hague conference 
and the future of arbitration. Atlan- 
tic, June 1906. v. 97, p. 721-7. 

Shows that arbitration is beyond the 
experiment stage, and cites the successes 
the Court has had. 





b. National Peace Conferences. 


Abbott, Lyman. Third national peace 
congress. Outlook, May 18, 1911. v. 
98, p. 59-62. 

Kimball, K. F. National peace con- 
gress at Chicago. Chautauquan, July 
1909. v.55, p. 177-85. 


Brief résumé of the speeches made at 
the second national congress. 
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V. International Arbitration 


Books 
Arnoldson, K. P. Pax mundi. Lon- 
don, Sonnenschein. 1892. 1/ net. 


A concise account of the progress of 
the movement for peace by means of 
arbitration, neutralization, international 
law, and disarmament. The author, a 
Swede, was awarded the Nobel peace 
prize in 1908. 

*Hale. E. E. Mohonk addresses, by E. 
E. Hale and B. J. Brewer. World 


Peace Foundation. 1910. $1. 
Eleven addresses by Dr. Hale and five 
by Justice Brewer delivered at the Mo- 
honk arbitration conferences, with a list 
of officers and the several platforms 
adopted. : 
Oppenheim, Lassa. International law: 
a treatise. Longmans. 1906. $6.50. 
Impartial and logical treatment of in- 
ternational law as it stands. ks 
*Ralston, J. H. International arbitral 
law and procedure. World Peace 


and Foundation. $2.20. 
*Trueblood, B. F. The federation of 
the world. Houghton. 1899. $1. 
Note especially chapter 9. The grow- 

ing triumph of arbitration. 

Pamphlets 

Fitzpatrick, Sir Charles. International 
arbitration. Amer. Ass’n. for Inter- 


national Conciliation. 1911. 
General arbitration treaties of 1911. 
Amer. Ass’n. for International Con- 
eiliation. 

Gibbons, James, cardinal. Arbitration 
between Great Britain and the United 
States. Amer. Ass’n. for Interna- 
tional Conciliation. 1911. 

Hull, W. I. Arbitration, but not arm- 
aments. Amer. Peace Society. 

Lammasch, Heinrich. Anglo-Ameri- 
can arbitration treaty, by Heinrich 
Lammasch, & Forces making for 
international conciliation and peace, 
by J. H. Ralston. 1911. 

Myers, D. P. List of arbitration treat- 
ies. World Peace Foundation. 
Pamphlet series, July 1911. No. 1. 

Moore, J. B. Arbitration of the United 
States. Amer. Peace Society. 

Ralston, J. H. Should any national 
dispute be reserved from arbitration? 
Amer. Peace Society. 

Trueblood, B. F. International arbi- 
tration at the opening of the twen- 
tieth century. Amer. Peace Society. 


Periodicals 


Why the United States 
arbitration. 


Andrews, E. L. 
obstructs international 
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No. Amer. Review, Nov. 2, 1906. v. 
183, p. 862-9. 

Discussion of the amendment to the 
constitution which thwarted the aim of 
the spirit of peaceful arbitration that it 
was designed to fill. 

‘*Burton, T. E. Latest step in arbitra- 
tion. Independent, Feb. 29, 1912. v. 
72, p. 441-3. 

Traces the growth of American arbi- 
tration from the Jay treaty of 1794 to 
the present day. 

Carnegie, Andrew. League of peace. 
Popular Science, May 1906. v. 68, p. 
398-424. 

Address to the University of St. An- 
drews, on the origin and development 
of the idea of arbitration. 

Peace versus war: the presi- 
dent’s solution. Century, June, 1910. 
v. 80, p. 307-10. 

Discusses the importance of the spirit 
of nations settling a dispute and the 
necessity of a court of arbitration. 

Foster, D. J. Ratify the peace treat- 
ies. World To-Day, Feb. 1912.  v. 





21, p. 1782-5. 
A plea for an international court of 
justice. 


Gibbons, James, cardinal. Interna- 
tional peace. No. Amer. Review, June 
1907. v. 185, p. 252-9. 

Discussion of the value and need of a 
court of international arbitration. 

**Holt, Hamilton. Dawn of the world’s 
peace. World’s Work, March 1911. 
v. 21, p. 14128-46. 

Arbitration is now in its early stages, 
but enforced arbitration will come as 
the substitutes for.war are adopted; a 
Hague Court, a Commission of Inquirv, 
the permission to a neutral nation to 
offer mediation after a war has begun. 

Macdonell, Sir John. Century of In- 
ternational arbitration. Living Age, 
May 13, 1905. v. 245, p. 385-93. 

_Brief review of the century, and dis- 
cussion of arbitration which has not put 
an end to war, but has been successful 
beyond expectation, and the need of an 
unprejudiced court. B 

Ratify the peace treaties: a sympos- 
ium. World To-Day, Feb. 1912.  v. 
21, p. 1782-92. 

By Secretary Knox, Andrew Carnegie, 
Congressman Foster, D. S. Jordan, J. B. 
Scott. F . 

Richard Ernst. Constitutional safe- 
guards against war. Outlook, Sept. 
1, 1906. v. 84, p. 29-32. 

Treats the idea of compulsory arbitra- 


tion. 

‘*Taft, W. H. World peace and the gen- 
eral arbitration treaties. World’s 
Work, Dec. 1911. v. 23, p. 143-9. 

Informal talk by the president to W. B. 
Hale on the subject of world peace and 
its universal interest. 


VI. International Unions 


‘**#Reinsch, P. S. Public internatienal 
unions. World Peace Foundation. 
1911. $1.65. 

A study on international administra- 





tive law, and of the work and organiza- 
tion of international unions. An expan- 
sion of his “International unions and 
their administration,’ published in The 
American Journal of International Law 
for July, 1907. 


VII. Peace 
Books 


**Angell, Norman. Great illusion. Put- 
nam, 1910. $1.50. 

Study of relation of military power in 
nations to their economic and social ad- 
vantage. Part 1. Treats the economics 
of the case. Part 2. Treats the hu- 
man nature of the case. Part 3. Treats 
the relation of defense to agression and 
discusses methods by which world peace 
may be obtained. 

Addams, Jane. Newer ideals of peace. 
Macmillan, 1907. $1.25. 

Treated from the social side, it advo- 
cates the moral substitutes for war such 
as, industrial legislation, industrial effi- 
ciency, militarism opposed to humani- 
tarinism. 

Bridgman, R. L. First book of world 
law. World Peace Foundation, 1911. 
$1.65. 

Aims to show to what extent world 
organization and harmony of action has 
already been realized. Follows his World 
Organization. 

World organization. | World 
Peace Foundation. 50c. 

Stimulating work urging the organiza- 
tion of mankind into one political body. 

Lynch, F. H. Peace problems; the 
task of the 20th century. Revell. 
1911. ‘Tée. 

Review of the happenings of the pres- 
ent century which show the movement 
toward international development and 
federation to be inevitable. More religi- 
ous and less economic than Novicow. 

Perris, G. HH. Short history of war and 
peace. Holt. 1911. T5ce. 

An interesting and well handled argu- 
ment showing how the nations have 
passed from a state of continual warfare 
to one of comparative peace. 

Suttner, Bertha, baroness von. Me- 
moirs; the records of an eventful life. 
Ginn. 1910. 2v. $5. 

In addition to being an account of her 
own romantic life, her Memoirs are a 
history of the peace movement, in which 
Baroness von Siittner has been so power- 
ful a factor from 1887 to 1908 and of 
the many peace conferences which she 
attended. 





Periodicals 


*Angell, Norman. New reason for 
peace. World’s Work. May, 1910. 
v. 20, p. 12927-32. 

War is destructive to national pros- 
perity of both fighting nations; it crip- 
ples financial and industrial enterprises. 

*Bridgman, R. L. World-organization 
secures world-peace. Atlantic, Sept. 
1904. v. 94, p. 349-58. 

Treats briefly the history of the peace 
movement for the past fifty years. Shows 
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| the world unity of man and the inevi- 
table world waity of nations which will 
bring with it werld peace. 
Bryan, W. J. Path to peace. Inde- 
pendent, Aug. 30, 1906. v. 61, p. 
483-9. 
An interview with Hayne Davis in 
which Mr. Bryan at the time of the In- 
ternational Conference in London, 1906, 
| advocates the investigation of every in- 
} ternational controversy by an impartial 
tribunal before the commencement of hos- 
tilities. 
*Chautauquan. Sept. 1908—Aug. 1909, 
v. 52, 53, 54, 55. 
‘These volumes represent the Peace 
year of the Chautauquan, during which 
a series of articles on the Friendship of 
Nations, International War or Peace, ap- 
peared. These constitute a valuable 
contribution to the literature of the sub- 
ject. Among the articles are: Present 
European Equilibrium and the Peace of 
the World, by V. S. Yarros; Story of the 
| Peace Movement, by B. J. Trueblood: 
| Armies the real Promoters of Peace, by 
W. C. Church: Human Harvest, by D. S. 
Jordan; articles on International law by 
Elvhu Root and H. W. Rogers, and on 
| The Hague by W. I. Hull. 
| Chittenden, H. M. Peace and heroism. 
Forum, Feb. 1912. v. 47, p. 185-93. 
More opportunities for heroism in 
peace than in war. . 
Conant, C. A. Modern economic 
forces against war. Chautauquan, 
March 1909. v. 54, p. L7 -25. 
Considers the cost of war in checking 
commerce and manufactures and the 


general demoralizing effect on industrial - 


society. 
Eliot. C. W. 
World’s Work. 
13318-—22. 
The hindrances are fear that food and 
raw material might be cut off and the 
peril of sudden invasion. A _ practical 
remedy is offered. 
*James, William. Remarks at the peace 


Two hindrances to peace. 
Aug. 1910. v.20, p. 


banquet. Atlantic, Dec. 1904. v.94, 
4 p. 845-7. 
Also in his Memories and Studies, p. 


299-306. Discusses the ‘“‘bellicosity of 
human nature,” and advocates turning 
this energy into other channels. 

) *Larned, J. N. Peace-teaching of his- 
tory. Atlantic, Jan. 1908. v. 101, 
p. 114-21. 

All history of man in science, art, lit- 
erature, poetry has glorified war. This 
article advocates a different method of 
teaching history: to present the moral 
question, the justice of the grounds on 
which a war is begun, and thus inculcate 
a horror of war. 


Suttner, Bertha, baroness von. Peace 
movement. No. Amer. Review, Nov. 
1900. v.171. p. 653-63. 


Interesting discussion of the progress 
of peace as dependent on a _ nation’s 
progress in culture. 

*Trueblood, B. F. Story of the peace 
movement. Chautauquan, Nov. 1908. 
v. 52, p. 336-51. 

History of the movement through the 
second conference, giving the prominent 
names connected with the movement. 
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Holt, Hamilton. United States peace 
commission. No. Amer. Review, Sept. 
1910. v. 192, p. 301-16. 

Powers and limitations of the peace 
commission. 

Prospects for permanent peace: Sym- 
posium. World’s Work, Dec. 1911. 
v. 23, p. 157-64. 

Brief articles by Viscount Uchida, Jap- 
anese minister of foreign affairs, Wood- 
row Wilson, C. W. Eliot, W. J. Gaynor, 
A. K. Smiley, and others. 


Vil War 


Books 
*Bloch, Jean de. Future of war. Bos- 
ton, World Peace Foundation. 1905. 


65c. 

A condensation of the author’s monu- 
mental work in 6 vols. which discusses 
the psychology of warfare conducted by 
modern inventions. A: review of the 
work appears in the Chautauquan, May, 
1909. v. 54, p. 262-71. 

Chittenden. H. M. War or peace; a 
present duty and a future hope. Mc- 
Clurg, 1911. $1. 

Thoughtful and comprehensive discus- 
sion of the evils of war and a standing 
army, by a U. S. Army officer. Different 
in viewpoint and manner of treatment 
from Novicow. 5 

Dodge, D. L. War inconsistent with 
the religion of Jesus Christ. World 
Peace Foundation. 60c. 

**James, William. Moral equivalent 
of war. In his Memories and Studies, 
Longmans. 1911. $1.75.° (p. 265— 
96). Printed in McClure, Aug. 1910. 
v. 35, p. 463-8. Reprinted as a bul- 
letin of Amer. Ass’n for International 
Conciliation. 

Suggests hard work which requires 
self-discipline and phvsical strength to 
broaden man’s sympathies: road-building, 
tunnel-making, and so forth. 





Robert Gould Shaw. In his 
Memories and Studies. Longmans, 
1911. $1.75. p. 37-61. 


Tribute to the young leader of the 
Massachusetts 54th regiment of negroes 
given at the unveiling of the Shaw Me- 
morial in Boston, 

*Jordan, D. S. The human harvest. 
Amer. Unitarian Ass’n. 1907. $1. 
Printed in May-June number of Pop- 
war Science, 1901, v. 59, under the 
title The Blood of the Nation which is 
now enlarged and published in book 
form. 

A study in the decay of races through 
the survival of the unfit. Discusses two 
interesting propositions: the blood of 
the nation determines its history: the 
historv of a nation determines its blood. 

Mahan, A. T. Some neglected aspects 
of war. Little. 1907. $1.50. 

A work demonstrating the necessary 
and righteous part played in modern 
civilization, by war, broadly considered. 
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Novicow, Jacques. War and its alleged 
benefits. Holt. 1911. $1. 

A presentation and forceful refutation 
of the principle arguments for war, by 
the vice-president of the International 
Institute of sociology. 

Warner, H. E. Ethics of force. World 
Peace Foundation. 1905. 650c. 

*Walsh, Walter. Moral damage of war. 
World Peace Foundation. 1906. 90c. 


Pamphlets 


Crosby, E. H. War from the Christian 
point of view. Amer. Peace Society. 
Howard, R. B. Battle as it appeared 
to an eye-witness. Amer. Peace So- 
ciety. 
Johnson, A. S. Expansion of military 
expenditures. Amer. Ass’n. for In- 
ternational Conciliation. 1911. 
Root, Elihu. Causes of war. Amer. 
Ass’n. for International Conciliation. 
1909. 
Trueblood, B. F. Cost of war. Amer. 
Peace Society. ‘5c. 
Some of the principal navies of the 
world. U. S.—Navy Department. 
1911. 


Periodicals 


Church, W. C. Armies the real pro- 
moters of peace. Chautauquan, Dec. 
1908. v.53, p. 19-37. 

Article written by an army man. C. E. 
Jefferson says the title proves its ab- 
surdity. 

Dickinson, G. L. Peace or war? Liv- 
ing Age, Dec. 14,1907. v. 255, p. 668— 
74, 

Discusses whether war is inevitable 
and desirabic 

Doane, W. C. bishop. Follies and hor- 
rors of war. No. Amer. Review. Feb. 
1896. v.162, p. 190-4. 

The same rules of ethics should govern 
a multitude of men—a nation—as those 
governing the individual is the theme. 

Dutton, A. H. National disarmament 
and an international army. World 
To-Day, May 1909. v.16, p. 489-93. 

Ellis, Havelock. War against war. Ai- 
lantic, June 1911. v.107, p. 751-61. 

Discusses the great forces now warring 
@egainst war, which are: 1. Growth of 
international opinion. 2. International 
financial development. 3. Natural ex- 
haustion of the warlike spirit. 4. Growth 
of the anti-military spirit. 5. Outgrowth 
of armaments. 6. Dominance of social 
reform. 

*Estournelles de Constant, P. H. B. 
baron d’. Cost of a useless war. In- 
dependent, March 1911. v.70, p. 502—4. 

Brief article on the horrible price a 
country pays in the best men she has. 

Howells. W. D. War as a moral 
agency. Harper, Jan.1912. v.124, 
p. 309-12. 

Editorial. When peace seems no longer 
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possible, or when a nation is honey- 
combed by incivism of any sort, the au- 
thor advocates war, but eliminates all 
greedy motives. f 
Jefferson, C. E. Delusion of militarism. 
Atlantic, March 1909. v. 103, p. 379— 
88. Reprinted as a bulletin by the 
Amer. Ass’n. for International Con- 
ciliation. 

Considers militarism a disease which is 
running all nations in debt and is the 
most backward way of securing a world 
peace, as it destroys the peace spirit. 

Peace at any price. Independ- 
ent, Feb. 4, 1909. v. 66, p. 224-7. 
Another article against the large ex- 
penditures to maintain army and navy as 
a means of peace. 





* Some fallacies of militarism. 





Independent, Feb. 27, 1908. v. 64, p. 
457-60. Reprinted as a bulletin by 
the Amer. Peace Society. 

An attack on the wrong notion that 
we must have a large navy, and on the 
so-oft repeated “A nation unarmed is at 
the mercy of its neighbors.” 

Maude, F. N. Can _ science abolish 
war? Living Age, May 16, 1908. v. 
257, p. 8387-92. 

The affect of modern science in pro- 
longing a war entered upon and the check 
which business puts upon entering into 
such a war, are discussed clearly. 

Palmer, J. M. Insurance of peace. 
Scribner, Feb. 1912. v.51, p. 186-91. 

Advocates peace, but preparation for 
war. <Anthor an army officer. 

Restelie, William. Costliness of war. 
Arena, Oct. 1906. v.36, p. 337-44. 

Discusses the cost In money, economic 
conditions, financial relations, to the 
eontending parties in morals and charue- 
ter. 


IX. Woman's Work for Peace 


Bjérnson, Bjérnstjerne. Woman and 
the peace movement. Independent, 
Jan. 14, 1904. v.56, p. 72-738. 

Brewer, D. J. Mission of the United 
States in the cause of peace. Amer. 
Peace Society. 

The author considers the three forces 
which ought to work for peace in the 
United States to be the business inter- 
ests, laborers, and woman. He also dis- 
cusses the large expenditures of the army 
and navy. 

Christ of the Andes. Amer. Peace So- 
ciety. 

Colbron, G.I. Women and war. Amer. 
Peace Society. 

Estourne'les de Constant, P. H. B. 
baron d’. Woman and the cause of 
peace. Amer. Ass’n for International 
Conciliation. 

“The influence of woman today is 
spreading, as is that of the common peo- 
ple—-as are the influences of music, art, 
science, which like that of woman, are 
increasing, intangible, and universal. Dis- 
regarding a few précieuses ridicules, dolls, 
earicatures,—this influence of woman is 
constantly working secretly against war, 
as Jeanne d@’Are years ago worked openly.” 
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Mead, E.D. Julia Ward Howe’s peace 
crusade. World Peace Foundation. 
Trueblood, B. F. Women in the peace 

movement. Amer. Peace Society. 


X. Peace and Education 


American School Peace League, Boston. 
Mrs. Fanny Fern Andrews, secretary. 
Publications: A course of study in 

good will; Annual reports. 

Peace prize contests. (in Wis- 
consin Memorial Day annual, 1912, p. 
116). 

States requirements and qualifications 
for competition for the Seabury prizes of- 
fered by the American School Peace 
League. 

Darby. W. E. Military drill in schools. 
Amer. Peace Society. 3c. 

Dutton, S. T. Educational efforts for 
international peace. Amer. Institute 
of Instruction. 1907. 25c. 

Hart, A. B. School books and inter- 
national prejudices. Amer. Ass’n for 
International Conciliation, 1911. 

Kelly, Myra. American public school 
as a factor in international concilia- 
tion. Amer. Ass’n for International 
Conciliation, 1909. 

Mead, Mrs. L. A. Educational organi- 
zations promoting international 
friendship. World Peace Foundation. 

Patriotism and the new interna- 

tionalism. World Peace Foundation. 

20c. 
A manual for teachers with exercises 
for schools. 

Primer of the peace movement. 

Amer. Peace Society. 6c. 

Teaching patriotism and justice. 
Amer. Peace Society. 3c. 

Stead, W. T. Internationalism as an 
ideal for the youth of America. Chau- 
tauquan, May, 1909. v.54, p. 333-7. 

“To replace the armed anarchy of the 
nations by the established order of a 
World State, based on liberty, and de- 
fended by law, administered by a Supreme 
Court of Justice and Arbitration’ should 
be the ideal of the youth of America. 

Teaching history in the public schools 
with reference to war and peace. 
Amer. Peace Society. 5c. 

Trueblood, B. F. How the Sunday 
schools may aid the peace movement. 
Amer. Peace Society. 50c. 

Walsh, Walter. Moral damage of war 
to the school child. Amer. Peace 
Society. 

Wisconsin—State superintendent of 
public instruction. Memorial day an- 
nual, 1907-1912. 

This publication contains each year a 
department devoted to the peace move- 
ment, especially intended for school pro- 
grams, including poems, extracts from 
orations, facts of interest concerning 
peace, ete. 
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XI. Peace Foundations 


Nobel Institute 


Lange, C. L. Nobel foundation. Inde- 
pendent, Nov. 14, 1901. v. 53, p. 
2683-5. 

Medals for the Nobel prizes. Interna- 
tional Studio, April 1903. v. 19, p. 
143-6. 

Nobel prizes and their founder. Review 
of Reviews, Jan. 1902. v.25, p. 41-5. 

Nobel’s will. Chautauquan, May 1901. 
v. 38, p. 123. 

Portrait of Nobel. Popular Science 
Monthly, Jan. 1906. v.68, p. 92. 

Spender, A. E. Alfred Nobel: life and 
will. Scientific American Supplement, 
Feb. 1902. v.53, p. 21817-9. 

A concise account of a life which was 
spent in converting nitro-glycerine into a 
force of annihilation so horrible that the 
world would cry for peace, and an ex- 
planation of the distribution of the Nobel 
prizes. 

Thompson, Vance. Nobel prizes. Cos- 
mopolitan, Sept. 1906. v.41, p. 468— 
70. 

A detailed account of the disposition 
of Nobel prizes in all departments up to 
1906. with a short sketch of the found- 
er’s life. 


Nobel Peace Prize Winners 


1901 Henry Dunant, Swiss, and Frederic 
Passy, French. 

1902 E. Ducommun and A. Gobat, both 
Swiss. 

1903 W. R. Cremer, English. 

1904 Institution of International Law, 
the first award to an institution. 

1905 Baroness von Suttner, Austrian. 

1906 Theodore Roosevelt, American. 

1907 Ernesto Teodoro Moneta, Italian, 
and Louis Renault, French. 

1908 K. P. Arnoldson, Swede, and M. F. 
Bajer, Dane. 

1909 A. Beernaert, Belgian, and d’Es- 
tournelles de Constant, French. 

1910 Berne Peace Bureau. 

1911 Tobias Michael Carel Asser, Bel- 
gian, and Alfred Fried, German. 


World Peace Foundation 


Ginn, Edward. The world peace foun- 
dation. World Peace Foundation. 
Pamphlet series, April1911. No. 3. 


Gives an account of tie establishment 
of this foundation. 


Carnegie Foundation 


Carnegie, Andrew. Letter to the trust- 
ees of the Carnegie endowment for the 
advancement of peace, and resolutions 
adopted by the trustees. Amer. Ass’n 
for International Conciliation, 1911. 
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Reinsch, P. S. Carnegie peace fund. Holmes, O. W. Hymn of peace. 
North American, Feb. 1911. v. 193, p. Hymns for peace meetings. Amer. 
180-92. Peace Society. 5c. 


“The motto of the Carnegie peace fund 
is built upon the firm belief that universal 
peace and universal lawfulness are the 
only rational aims of human evolution 
which will surely be attained, though af- 
ter much sacrifice.” 


XII, Fiction 


Crane, Stephen. Red badge of courage. 
Appleton. 1895. $1. 

Psychological study of a soldier in ac- 
tion at the battle of Chancellorsville. 
Glasgow, Ellen. The battleground. 

Doubleday. 1902. $1.50. 
Depicts the tragic and sordid side of 
the Civil War in Virginia. 


Hugo, Victor. Les Miserables. 2 vol. 
Crowell. $2.50. 

Margueritta, Paul. The disaster. Ap- 
pleton. 1898. $1.50. 


Minute account of the agony of the he- 
leagured army in the French defeat by 
the Germans. Should be read with 
Zola’s Downfall. 

Scidmore, E.R. As the Hague ordains. 
Holt. 1907. $1.50. 

Shows the beneficial result of the 
Hague conference concerning the treat- 
ment of prisoners in the Russo-Japanese 


war. 

Sienkiewicz, Henryk. The deluge, 
translated by Jeremiah Curtin. Lit- 
tle. $1.50. 

Story of the Polish wars with Sweden, 
which pictures the wasted and betrayed 
Poland. Sequel to. With fire and sword. 

Pan Michael. Little. $1.50. 

Sequel to With fire and sword and The 

deluge. 

Spofford, H. P. Her eyes and doves. 
Harper’s Magazine, Jan. 1910. v. 120, 
p. 285-90. Reprinted as King’s 
Easter by the World Peace Founda- 
tion. 

Suttner, Bertha, baroness von, Lay 
down your arms. Longmans. 1905. 

This story, also known as Ground 
Arms, won the Nobel peace prize for its 
author in 1905. 

Tolstoi, L. N. War and peace. 
$1.75. 


Story of Russia during the Napolconie 





Lane. 


wars. 
Zangwill, Israel. Mantle of Elijah. 
Harper. $1.50. 
Political novel which offers much sat- 
ire on war. 
Zola, Emile. The downfall. Macmil- 
lan, $1.50. 


Depicts the horrors of modern warfare, 
the misery of the march, hospital, and 
the prison. 


XIII. Poems 


The better way. 
1910. Hough- 


Coolidge, Susan. 
Gilder, R. W. Poems. 
ton. $1.50. 
See table of contents for poems of 
peace. 


Kipling, Rudyard. Recessional. 

Le Gallienne, Richard. Illusions of 
war. 

Longfellow, H. W. 
field. 

Mackay, Charles. Tubal Cain. 
Symonds, J. A. A loftier race. 
Tennyson, Alfred. The federation of 
the world. 

“Ring out, wild bells, to the wild 
sky.” (In Memoriam, CIV) 

Van Dyke, Henry. Poems. Scribner. 
3911. $2. 

See table of contents for poems of 
peace. 


Arsenal at Spring- 





XIV. Peace Associations and Societies 
in the United States 


The Peace societies of the United 
States publish a considerable literature; 
particular reference to a number of these 
publications is given above under the 
specific subject. Others of interest on 
the general phase are listed below, in 
order to afford a survey of the entire 
field. A list of the publications of each 
organization can be obtained by address- 
ing the society. A collection of such 
literature constitutes a valuable library 
on the peace movement. 

American Association for International 
Conciliation, Substation 84, 407 West 
117th Street, New York City. 

Publications 

Angell, Norman. Mirage of the map. 

1912. 

Butler, N. M. Opening address at the 
Lake Mohonk conference on inter- 
national arbitration. 1909-1911. 

Carnegie, Andrew. Address at peace 
dinner, December 30, 1911; special 
bulletin. 

Clark, J. B. Economic view of war 
and arbitration. 1910. 

Estournelles de Constant. P. H. B. 
baron d’. Program of the associa- 
tion. 1907. 

Haldane, R. B. Great Britain and 
Germany; a study in national char- 
acteristics. 1912. 

Hull, W. I. United States and Latin 
America at the Hague. 1911. 

Knox, P. C. International unity. 1910. 

La Fontaine, Henri. Existing ele- 
ments of a constitution of the 
United States of the World. 1911. 

Mather, F. J., jr. Do the arts make 
for‘ peace? 1912. 
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Osborne, J. B. Influence of commerce 
in the promotion of international 
peace. 1909. 

Pepper, C..M. Conciliation through 
commerce and industry in South 
America. 1910. 

Pius X, pope. Letter to the apostolic 
delegate to the United States of 


America. 1911. 
Root, Elihu. Sanction of interna- 
tional law. 1908. 


Rowe, L. 8S. Possibilities of intel- 
lectual co-operation between North 
and South America. 1908. 

Scott, J. B. America and the new 
diplomacy. 1909. 

Taft, W. H. Dawn of world peace. 
1911. 

Thorndike, E. L. 
peace. 1911. 

Weardale, P. J. S. ist baron. First 
universal races congress. 1911. 

Wylie, F. J. Cecil Rhodes and his 
scholars as factors in international 
conciliation. 1909. 


Emotional price of 


Pamphlets showing relation of United 


States to other countries. 


Cole, P. R. United States and Aus- 
tralia. 1910. 

Douglas, James. United States and 
Mexico. 1910. 

Hume, Martin. United States and 
Spain. 1909. 

Ladd, G. T. America and Japan. 


1908. 

Lewinski, Karl von. United States 
and Germany. 1910. 

Willison, J. S. United States and 


Canada, 1908. 
Wendell, Barrett. United States and 
France. 1908. 


Yen, Wei-ching. United States and 
China. 1907. 

American Peace Society, 313-314 Col- 
orado Building, Washington, D. C., 
with 24 branches and auxiliaries in 
leading cities and country districts. 


Publications 


Boardman, G.D. Nationalism and in- 
ternationalism; or, Mankind one 
body. 

Bright, 
war. 

Crapsey, A. S. Passive resistance; 
Jesus’ method of government. 

Crosby, E. H. Absurdities of militar- 
ism. 

De Forest, J. H. Conditions of peace 
between the East and the West. 

Is Japan a menace to the 

United States? 


John. Dymond’s essay on 





World Peace Foundation, 
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Everett, William. Patriotism. 
History of the American Peace Society’ 
and its work. 

Jefferson, C. E. 
national peace. 

Jones, Augustine. 
and unchristian. 

Kant, Immanuel. Perpetual peace. 

Mead, E. D. Limitations of arma- 
ments. 

Mead, Mrs. L. A. Economic facts for 
practical people. 

Tolstoi, L. N. Letters on the Russo- 
Japanese war. 

Trueblood, B. F. Case for limitation 
of armaments. 

Historic development of the 
peace idea. 

Tyron, J. L. Churches and the peace 
movement. 

Interparliamentary union and 
its work. 

War facts; peace facts. 

Washington’s anti-militarism. 


Missions and inter- 


War unnecessary 








Lake Mohonk Conference on interna- 
tional arbitration, Mohonk Lake, 
New York. 


The annual reports of this Conference 
contain the addresses delivered at the an- 
nual meetings, many of which are of 
popular interest. 

The Conference offers two sets of 
prizes to be awarded for the best essays 
on peace subjects. These are as follows: 

1. A first prize of two hundred dollars 
and a second prize of one hundred dol- 
lars for the best essays on “International 
Veace” by undergraduate women students 
of any college or university in the United 
States. 

2. A prize of one hundred dollars for 
the best essay on “International Arbitra- 
tion” by an undergraduate man student 
of any college or university in the United 
States or Canada. 


Peace Society of the City of New York, 


507 Fifth Avenue. 

Among the publications of this society 
are the following: 

American peace commission: a_ step 
toward definitely organizing the world. 


1910. 

Carnegie, Andrew. Armaments and 
their results. 1909. 

—-— Path to peace. 1909. 

——— Supplement to Path to Peace. 
1909. 


—— The wrong path. 1909. 
War expenditure and peace expenditure ; 
a contrast. 
29a Bacon 
Street, Boston. 
Publications : 

International Library; edited by Ed- 
win D. Mead. 

The books in this series have been en- 
tered under their various headings in the 
list above. 

Pamphlet series—for free distribution 

The Foundation has issued quarterly, 
since April, 1911, a series of pamphlets 
on various phases of the peace movement. 
It also publishes various miscellaneous 
pamphlets, all of which are for free dis- 
tribution. As many of the titles appear 
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in the reading list above, it would be a 
matter of supererogation to list them 
again. The Foundation is issuing a title 
page and table of contents so that its 
publication, printed in the last two years, 
ean easily be collected and bound by 
libraries. 

Nore: It was purposed in preparing 
the bibliography above to have the as- 
sistance and advice of the best authori- 
ties on the subject. The letter pub- 
lished below from the American Society 
for Judicial Settlement of International 
Disputes giving their estimates of Peace 
literature, was not received until the 
bibliography was completed, but it is 
printed herewith, as it is an admirable 
review of the subject. It illustrates very 
forcibly also the difference in the point 
of view of the specialist, who includes 
books in foreign languages, the impor- 
tant, though bulky and expensive Pro- 
ceedings of Conferences, both ‘foreign 
and American, books as old as 1813, be- 
sides the scholarly authorities of today; 
and the view point of one who has the 
popular reading of the average public li- 
brary in mind. Reading that is done by 
the busy man or woman who wishes to 
be informed on topics of the day, but 
who has not time to study the matter, 
must be in books giving a general sum- 
mary of the subject sought, or in good 
magazine articles, or in a popular pamph- 
let presentation. 

‘We are delighted to learn from your 
favor of the March 23rd, that you are 
planning a library bulletin on the sub- 
ject of Peace. You are of course at lib- 
erty to make use of any of the publica- 
tions of this Society or of the Maryland 
Peace Society. I take it that you have 
all the quarterlies published by both 
Societies as well as the volume of Pro- 
ceedings of the Conferences of this So- 
ciety at Washington Dec. 15-17, 1910 
and at Cincinnati Nov. 7-8, 1911. The 
volume of Proceedings of the Washing- 
ton Conference has been pronounced by 
such men as Renault of Paris a text 
book and a classic, the best thing that 
has ever been done on the subject of an 
international court of justice.’ 

“The best papers on the subject of the 
peaceful settlement of international dis- 
putes are undoubtedly those of Interna- 
tional Conciliation. Other publications 
of importance are those of the World 
Peace Foundation and the peace books 
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formerly published for the International 
Union by Ginn & Co., now published with 
the imprint of the World Peace Founda- 
tion. 

“W. Evans Darby’s book on Interna- 
tional Tribunals is of the highest im- 
portance as a book of reference. The 
best books on the Hague Conferences are 
the small volume by Wm. I. Hull, The 
Two Hague Conferences, and the larger 
volumes on the same subject edited by 
James Brown Scott and published by 
the Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore. 
The Great Illusion by Norman Angell 
has attracted wide attention and has a 
lot of useful matter in it though his 
reasoning is not always’ convincing. 
The publications of the American So- 
ciety of International Law are of the 
highest importance and authority on the 
subject of improved international rela- 
tions. Another book is the reprint Le 
Nouveau Cynee by Emeric Cruce, pub- 
lishers, Jacques ‘Villery, Paris. The 
American Political Science Review like- 
wise contains articles of the first order 
on this subject. Immanuel Kant’s treat- 
ise on Perpetual Peace, published by 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co., London, is 
another of the classics. The Proceedings 
of the Lake Mohonk Conference and the 
volumes of the First, Second and Third 
National Peace Congresses, held in New 
York 1907, Chicago 1909 and Baltimore 
1911 are authentic and fruitful sources 
of information on the subject. You can- 
not afford to neglect either the Proceed- 
ings of the National Peace Society of 
Great Britain, the similar French soci- 
ety, the Proceedings of the various 
World Peace Congresses, Brussels 1848, 
Paris 1849 and Frankfort 1850, and the 
publications of the International Peace 
Bureau in Berne. Mention should also 
be made of the Memoirs of the Private 
and Public Life of Wibliam Penn, two 
volumes, published by Longman, Hurst, 
Rees, Orme & Brown, London, 1813, and 
oul Arbiter in Council, Macmillan & Co., 

This catalog does not pretend to ex- 
haust the peace literature but I regard 
all the things that I have mentioned as 
of high importance. 

Yours very truly, 
Theodore Marburg, 
Secretary.” 
April 3, 1912. 
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RURAL EXTENSION 


F. A. Hutchins, Sec. Dept. Debating and Public Discussion, U. W. 


One hundred and sixty cities and 
villages in Wisconsin give their resi- 
dents the privileges of free public li- 
braries, and yet scarcely half of the 
citizens of the commonwealth are so 
fortunate. The figures are as fol- 
lows: 


Total population ...... 2,333,460 
Residents of towns served 1,107,733 


People unserved ....... 1,225,727 


Within a few years nearly all the 
villages will have local libraries, but 
even this extension will leave a large 
share of the 1,225,727 without serv- 
ice. 

Omitting details, we have the 
broad fact that our neighbors who 
have not library privileges are 
largely farmers and their families, 
people so circumstanced that they 
can not economically cooperate in 
founding and maintaining efficient 
free libraries. Good books may be 
larger factors in the lives of these 
people than they are in the lives of 
urban dwellers. A.book in the rural 
family is more likely to have its 
messages carefully pondered than the 
book brought into the city family. 
Any one who knows the inner life of 
both city and country families will 
corroborate this statement. 

In considering the general subject 
of library extension in Wisconsin the 
problem of providing good books and 
good library service to farmers, at 
low cost, seems to me the most im- 
portant. 

It seems, too, a comparatively 
simple problem, looking at it solely 


from the business side. An extension 
of the privileges of libraries already 
established to neighboring farmers 
would reach large numbers of fam- 
ilies without any additional expense 
for buildings or upkeep, except for 
hooks and sometimes, in rare cases, 
for service. Our Wisconsin law per- 
mits any public library and the offi- 
cers of any neighboring township to 
enter into a contract under which 
the people of the township will have 
the same privileges in the library 
as the people of the community which 
established it. 

This plan of cooperation between 
village and country is not an untried 
theory. It has been in successful 
operation in a few communities and 
the failure to use it generally seems 
to have been due to thoughtlessness 
and not to opposition. We need an 
active campaign of education in this 
regard. The April town meetings of- 
fer the best opportunities of bring- 
ing the matter before the country 
people. 

In some villages where alert, broad- 
minded, business men have been a 
dominant force the libraries have been 
opened to the neighbors without wait- 
ing for formal action, and this often 
only hastens the day of formal co- 
operation. There are many minor 
problems to be solved in securing 
general cooperation between villages 
and townships in library work but 
an earnest, active, intelligent cam- 
paign will help us to solve them as 
they arise. 

Generous action by village people 
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serves to stimulate friendly coopera- 
tion and a generous impulse on the 
part of their rural neighbors and 
welds two communities which are es- 
sentially one in their common inter- 
ests, erasing political lines which are 
only imaginary. The welfare of 
many village communities is largely 
dependent upon the welfare of their 
neighbors. 

This movement to make the librar- 
ies larger factors in the common 
weal should start with librarians and 
library boards. They, more than 
others, realize the power of the li- 
brary in training to good citizenship. 
They, more than others, know that 
the spirit of service has been, and is, 
the vital force in making the librar- 
ies a potent factor in our educational 
system. 

The librarian who feels the need 
most fully will not be denied in her 
efforts to broaden her work to its ut- 
most possibilities. A united cam- 
paign for a broad purpose will stir 
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the imaginations of all good citizens 
and inspire them to work for and 


with us, will bring home to them a 


more vivid conception of the broad 
and enlightening service our librar- 
ies are rendering. 

Thus we shall gain even as we give. 

This work should be undertaken 
promptly. When a broad parcel post 
service comes the library will use it 
as its servant and co-worker. We 
should begin to prepare for that day 
by demanding special rates for books 
which travel only between the li- 
brary and its patrons on routes cen- 
tering near the library. 

The library is a part of our edu- 
cational system as much as the coun- 
try newspaper which is distributed 
at nominal cost within the county 
where it is published because of its 
educational value. There are many 
minor problems to be solved, but an 
earnest, active, intelligent campaign 
will help us to solve them as they 
arise. 





A TOWN HALL AS A SOCIAL CENTER 


The new town hall at Spring Valley 
is a social center in the truest sense of 
the word. The building is a two story 
one, the second floor being the audi- 
torium and the lower floor having a 
large dining room, kitchen and furnace 
room, billiard room, men’s club room, 
public library, and cloak and _ toilet 
room. Various activities are conducted 
under this roof at the same time. On 
an evening when the writer visited 
Spring Valley, ‘‘Ole Olson’’ a play, held 
forth in the auditorium, the local fire 
company had a meeting in the dining 


hall, a fudge party was in progress in 
the men’s club room, and the library 
was open to visitors. Auctions are 
held here, also. Banquets, public and 
private, dances, school entertainments, 
etc., all find the village hall a con- 
venient and pleasant place. It has 
done more, however, than furnish a 
meeting place. Its deeper significance 
lies in its success in democratizing the 
society of the place and rousing civic 
pride. The cost of this building was 
only six thousand dollars. 














CITY HALL AND LIBRARY, SPRING VALLEY, WIS. 
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TRAVELING LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Miss Stearns has been making her an- 
nual visits to the Farmers’ Institutes of 
the state to enlist interest in the trav- 
eling libraries. Miss Stearns attended 
institutes at Menomonie, Eagle, Som- 
ers, Oakwood, Edgerton, New Lisbon, 
Sparta, and the general meeting at 
Neenah. She also attended the 
Country Life Conference held at Madi- 
son on February 2-3, and was elected 
a member of the advisory board of the 
organization. Visits have also been 
made to Tigerton, Cedarburg, Mauston, 
Wittenberg and Weyauwega to enlist 
interest in the establishment of public 
libraries; to Marion, to re-establish a 
traveling library station; to Split Rock 
and Hunting, to establish new stations; 
and to the Wauwatosa Hospital to talk 
to the nurses on books for themselves, 
convalescents, and invalid occupations. 
An invitation has been accepted to ad- 
dress the Ontario Library Association of 
‘Toronto on Easter Monday and Tuesday 
and the staff of the Detroit Public Li- 
brary on Wednesday, April tenth. 

As a result of the advertising cam- 
paign carried on by the Commission, 
the state system of traveling libraries 
has issued more libraries than ever be- 
fore; many new collections have been 
purchased and others will be added 
shortly to meet the demand. 


The women’s clubs of the state are 
arranging for their courses of study for 
the coming year. It is hoped to enlist 
their interest in the discussion of cur- 
rent thought along sociological lines. 
The traveling library department in- 
vites correspondence from clubs that 
wish to go outside the regular run of 
club study. 

Turning Milk into Bank Accounts, 
Hams, Bacon and Dollars, Secrets of 
Mother Earth, and Better Potatoes and 
More of Them, are some of the titles in 
the traveling libraries sent out by the 
state library commission to rural com- 
munities. These new volumes aré 
made up of Bulletins of the Experiment 
Station of the College of Agriculture of 
the University of Wisconsin, bound to- 
gether according to the subject matter 
indicated by these titles. 

Some of the other volumes consisting 
of Wisconsin agricultural college bulle- 
tins for these traveling libraries are 
Cheese makers’ Troubles Forestalled, 
Bigger Profits from Cows, Better Fruit 
from Wisconsin Orchards, More Money 
from Horses, Better Buildings for Bet- 
ter Stock, Wisconsin Farmers’ Business, 
and Successfully Combating Tubercu- 
losis. Any of these will, upon request, 
be aded to any traveling library sent 
out. 


NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Libraries in Telephone Buildings 


The following letter explains what 
efforts the Wisconsin Telephone Com- 
pany is making for the comfort and ed- 
ucation of employees. 

“Re: Branch library in telephone 
building! Answering your letter of 
March 26th, we are very much inter- 
ested in the proposition of establishing 
a branch library in our various tele- 
phone buildings, and especially so at 
Madison. 

‘We have delayed so far in taking 
the matter up with the local city library 
owing to the fact that additional switch- 
board equipment added to our exchange 
made it necessary to remodel our build- 
ing somewhat, and until the alterations 
were completed, we were in no position 
to properly take care of any books we 
could procure. I think we will be 


settled in a few weeks, and I will then 
take the matter up with the local li- 
brary, and trust we wil] be able to make 
some arrangements. 

“Our idea in general is to arrange 
with each iocal city library for a branch 
library in our buildings. In almost all 
of the larger cities the Company oc- 
cupies its own building and the arrange- 
ment of such buildings includes comfort- 
able quarters for our operators during 
the rest period, and when they are off 
duty. 

“It is our desire that our buildings 
and the rest rooms in particular be as 
homelike as possible, and we figure that 
with the installation of a branch library 
that will enable our employees to secure 
good, wholesome literature, it will not 
only procure for them the pleasure of 
good reading, but serve in an educa- 
tional capacity. 
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“Our rest rooms are in charge of 
matrons whose duty is chiefly to look 
after the operators. Our idea in gen- 
eral is to have the matrons act as li- 
brarians and any rules made by the 
local library would be carried out at 
our office. 

Yours truly, 
F. J. Mayer, 
District Commercial Manager. 


Mexican Exhibit 


Concerning my Mexican exhibit. It 
did prove successful. Instead of put- 
ting it in an upstairs room, or in the 
usual sort of place for exhibits, I used 
the space between the entrance door and 
the reading room. Here are three 
shelves and our bulletin table. I hung 
the bright red blankets on the wall, 
letting their ends fall upon the shelves, 
for a background for the baskets and 
pottery and curios. 

The gay colors in the place where 
the new books usually are, were bound 
to attract the eye of every person com- 
ing into the building. Upon the little 
table at the side, were placed the books, 
with postcards and the list of books, 
on the bulletin board above. 

People were surely interested, asking 
about the collection. Because it was so 
near the desk, the children found it 
interesting too. As a safe estimate, I 
should say that the circulation of books 
upon Mexico, was about twenty vol- 
umes, for the ten days. That does not 
sound very satisfactory, perhaps. How- 
ever, the books, pamphlets, and my 
books of camera pictures, were freely 
enjoyed and used at the tables in the 
reading room, by persons who did so in 
preference to taking them home. 

Although the numerical result is dif- 
ficult to estimate, I feel that the ex- 
hibit paid. As a consequence, I was 
offered this week, the loan of an excel- 
lent collection of enlarged camera 
pictures, taken by a young man in his 
trip to Palestine, through Europe last 
year. I shall use this collection soon, 
when we put up our travel books in 
April or May. 

Nellie M. Meyers, 
Librarian Beloit Public Library. 


Fourth of July Pictures 


A collection of post cards, photo- 
graphs of the Sane Fourth celebration 
held in Madison last July has been pur- 
chased by the Commission. The set in- 
cludes pictures of the historic floats 
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which formed such a prominent and at- 
tractive feature of the procession, and 
of the tableaux and games held in the 
parks. 

These postals which will be loaned to 
any library in the state will be sugges- 
tive to those who are interested in 
making the Fourth of July a day not 
merely of safety to the life and limb of 
the children, but one expressing patri- 
otic and community feeling. 


Extract from Bulletin of the Vermont 
Library Commission, June 1911 


Collect what material you have on 
subjects about which the public is 
thinking and put it in a conspicuous 
place in the library. Industrial educa- 
tion, pensions for working men, scienti- 
fic management, the educational possi- 
bilities of the moving picture show, 
union churches, reciprocity, the typhoid 
fly, prevention of tuberculosis and in- 
fant paralysis, will all interest your 
readers and thinkers. 


Monetary List 


One of the librarians of the state 
writes relative to the monetary question 
list recently published in this bulletin 
as follows: 

“TJ hectographed the reading list of 
the monetary question and mailed 
copies of it to prominent paper-mill and 
business men. The same list appeared 
in the weekly newspaper “The Sun.’ 
No person has come to use that list, but 
there are two occurrences which I am 
inclined to think may be results. Since 
that list appeared some one is sending 
us the weekly journal entitled Paper. 
It is a technical journal taken by the 
paper manufacturers here. 

“The president of the 
bank had an unreasonable prejudice 
against all public libraries. He never 
came to examine what books we have 
here but classed them all under “trash.” 
I sent him the list. Result (as I imag- 
ine) his two sons, school boys, have be- 
gun to draw books and to read the mag- 
azines.”’ 


Woman’s Journal 


We are in receipt of the following 
communication: 

Dear Sir: 

“Will you kindly publish in your 
present issue of the bulletin that the 
Political Equality League will give one 
year’s subscription free of charge to the 
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Woman’s Journal, which was recently 
exhibited at the Library Convention in 
Janesville, to any Library in the state, 
not already on the list of subscribers to 
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the Journal. Kindly notify us at head- 
quarters, 1016 Wells Bldg., Milwaukee, 
Wis., if you wish to be on our list.” 





*ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Black River Falls. An informa} 
dance was recently held at the library, 
which proved to be an enjoyable occa- 
sion. 

Cedarburg. A library board has been 
appointed by the Mayor: Miss Christine 
Pawlick, Mrs. John Dunne, Mrs. F. H. 
Schuette, Judge C. Wirth, James J. 
Wittenberg, Dr. W. C. Liefert, Principal 
W. Fromm. John Armbruster, Presi- 
dent; Mrs. F. J. Schuette, Secretary; 
James Wittenberg, Treasurer. 

Durand, On the evening of March 
thirteenth a reception was held at the 
public library at which the teachers in 
the schools, the ministers, members of 
the library board and those who at dif- 
ferent times have worked in the library 
were delightfully entertained. Mrs. 
Ella M. Dunlap, the librarian, is fortu- 
nate in having a Sunday school class of 
young ladies who have been giving vol- 
unteer service to the library through- 
out the winter. These merry volunteers 
contributed no small share of the pleas- 
ure of the evening. Miss McCollough 
of the Wisconsin Free Library Commis- 
sion was present and gave a short talk. 

Eau Claire. Miss Olson is giving a 
series of ‘talks to the students of the 
high school on the structure of books, 
classification, and card work, periodi- 
cals and periodical indexes, and refer- 
ence books. After each talk the stu- 
dents are taken to the library in classes 
and given a practical demonstration of 
the use of the different departments of 
the building. 

Edgerton. A practical system of li- 
brary instruction will be given to the 
eighth grade and high school pupils, so 
that they may utilize the resources of 
the library. 

Green Bay. A collection of birds’ 
eggs has been loaned to the library by 
W. A. Parks, together with his butter- 
fly collection. The collection of eggs is 
of particular value as everyone is ap- 
propriately labeled. 

A bronze bust of Abraham Lincoln 
has been presented by the members of 
the Boys’ Busy Life Club. The unveil- 
ing of this bust took place at the library 


with fitting ceremonies. This marked 
the culmination of three years of hard 
work by the boys to earn the necessary 
funds for the statute. 

Jefferson. The first luncheon and 
smoker of the men’s club was recently 
held at the public library building. A 
discussion of the income tax was carried 
on. At the next meeting, the Commis- 
sion form of government will be an- 
alyzed. 

Miss Mundt has visited the three 
leading factories of the city giving talks 
to the employees on the resources of 
the library and urged the men to take 
out library cards. Lists of magazines 
on file in the library and interesting 
books were posted in the plants and 
will be changed from time to time. The 
employees were also told of the collec- 
tion of German books in the public li- 
brary. 

Miss Hazeltine of the Commission re- 
cently gave a talk on entertaining 
books. 

Lake Mills. A chain of teas for the 
benefit of the library is being carried on 
by the society women. 

Madison. General plans for the new 
6th Ward Carnegie Library have been 
accepted by the Building Committee. 

Milwaukee. An application for a 
saloon to be located near the local public 
library was refused by the council license 
committee, in view of the protest made 
by Mr. McLenegan, the librarian. The 
committee decided that the case came 
within the spirit of the statute prohib- 
iting the location of saloons near any 
public or parochial school. 

The Political Equality League, the 
suffrage organization with head-quarters 
in the city, will expend $300 for suf- 
frage books and pamphlets to be pre- 
sented to the libraries of the state. 

Oshkosh. The public library has ar- 
ranged a large collection of pictures 
taken from a variety of sources for the 
use of the teachers of the city. 

Prairie du Sac. Hon. J. S. Tripp has 
donated $10,000. for the erection of a 
village hall and library building. 

Shawano. A series of Library par- 
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ties are being held by various club wo- 
men to raise money for the local li- 
brary. 

Sturgeon Bay. F. D. Crandall has 
completed the final plans and specifica- 


tions for the new Carnegie Library 
Building. It is hoped that the library 
will be ready for occupancy not later 
than January 1, 1913. 








